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— though  blind 

ESTHER  L.  MIDDLEWOOD 


It  must  be  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  I  am  not  an  authority  on  blind¬ 
ness.  From  my  friendships  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  blind,  I  may  have  some 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  problems 
and  the  extent  of  their  difficulties. 
However,  my  knowledge  must  also 
be  somewhat  distorted  by  those  very 
friendships.  My  feelings  are  involved, 
distorted  by  my  sightedness — by  sun¬ 
sets,  by  lightness  and  darkness.  My 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  blind 
is  so  scant  that  I  would  not  trust  to  the 
use  of  that  knowledge  to  help  you,  the 
parents  of  blind  children,  who  live 
closely  and  intimately  with  blindness. 

But  it  is  because  you  live  closely  and 
intimately  with  blindness,  and  because 
you  sometimes  live  so  closely  that  it  is 
difficult  for  you  to  view  your  child  as 
a  whole,  that  I  can  come  to  you  with 
knowledge  which  may  offer  you  some 
help  in  planning  for  your  youngster. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  for  me  to  tell 
you  to  forget  that  your  child  is  blind 
and  to  think  of  him  as  a  sighted  child 
even  though  I  am  going  to  help  you 
think  about  sighted  children.  It  would 
be  unrealistic,  first,  because  you  cannot 
do  it,  and  secondly,  because  you  must 


help  your  child  to  become  acquainted 
with  himself  as  a  sightless  child,  rather 
than  a  usual  child  who  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  sight.  He  must  be  com¬ 
fortable  with  his  blindness  so  that  he 
can  accept  himself  as  a  person,  just  as 
any  person  must  have  an  appropriate 
concept  of  self  before  he  can  accept 
himself. 

Accepting  the 
Child's  "Childness" 

To  truly  help  your  child  accept  him¬ 
self  in  his  blindness,  you  as  a  parent 
must  accept  him  too. 

I  use  the  word  “him”  purposefully 
because  many  parents  love  their  child 
and  acknowledge  his  blindness  without 
really  accepting  the  blind  child  that 
he  is.  Almost  all  parents  who  have  a 
handicapped  child  begin  with  a  feeling 
of  guilt  and  added  responsibility.  This 
is  true,  how’ever,  of  many  parents  whose 
child  contracts  polio,  whose  child  is 
injured  by  accident,  whose  child  grows 
up  with  emotional  disturbances,  or 
whose  child  faces  a  handicap  because 
of  any  one  of  the  many  things  which 
might  happen  to  children.  That’s  part 
of  real  parenthood.  It’s  part  of  real 
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parenthood  to  face  that  feeling,  and 
recognize  it  as  one  that  is  shared  by 
many  and  peculiar  to  none.  It  is  not 
startling  to  know  that  a  parent  should 
feel  this  way,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
when  the  parent  is  unable  to  say  to 
himself,  “This  is  how  I  feel.” 

Being  unable  to  face  this  feeling, 
some  parents  find  that  helping  their 
child  to  achieve  maturity  becomes  un¬ 
duly  complex.  Some  parents  try  too 
hard  to  “make  up”  to  the  youngster 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  blind.  In  so  do¬ 
ing  they  overprotect,  not  allowing  the 
youngster  to  experiment,  to  grow,  to 
learn,  to  succeed,  or  to  fail!  They  fail 
to  realize  that  all  growth  involves  risk, 
but  that  in  growth,  steady  and  sure,  is 
the  only  w'ay  through  which  a  child 
can  find  real  happiness.  Overprotecting 
may  temporarily  make  a  parent  feel 
relievetl  by  making  him  feel  falsely 
that  “he’s  doing  all  he  can  for  the 
child,”  but  the  child  is  being  deprived 
the  satisfaction  of  becoming  an  inde¬ 
pendent  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  parents 
may  try  to  make  their  child  prove  to 
them  that  the  handicap  isn’t  too  bad 
after  all — that  they  were  not  “too 
wrong”  in  “causing”  the  handicap  to 
occur.  They  do  this  occasionally  by 
pushing  their  child  too  hard.  They 
want  him  to  compete  well — almost  to 
deny  his  handicap.  The  will  to  try  is 
based  upon  success  as  well  as  failure. 
Too  much  failure  may  make  a  child 
give  up  and  remain  dejiendent  upon 
those  who  will  care  for  him.  Too,  one 
who  repeatedly  falls  short  of  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  those  who  love  him  may  be¬ 
gin  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  inade¬ 
quate,  inferior  person.  Parents  should 
have  aspirations  for  their  children,  but 
these  aspirations  should  be  realistically 
geared  to  the  child’s  ability  to  achieve. 
When  a  parent  is  pushing  too  hard,  he 
cannot  honestly  evaluate  that  ability. 


A  blind  child  or  a  partially  sighted 
child  is  first  of  all  a  child — a  child  who 
has  needs  in  common  with  all  other 
children.  Sometimes  adults  become  so 
absorbed  with  the  blindness  that  they 
forget  the  child  and  his  basic  demands. 
Blindness  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
w’hich  the  child  must  handle,  just  as 
most  children  must  learn  to  handle  any 
factor  of  self  which  sets  them  apart 
from  other  children.  A  child  who  is  too 
tall,  one  who  has  a  crippled  foot,  one 
who  is  obese,  one  who  is  deaf — each  has 
to  learn  to  handle  his  problem  within 
the  limits  of  his  handicap.  Surely,  you 
think,  being  abnormally  tall  is  not  so 
bad  as  being  blind.  Who  is  to  make 
such  an  evaluation?  I  have  known  some 
children  as  crippled  in  jjersonality  by 
this  “defect”  as  by  blindness.  I  have 
known  blind  children  much  less  crip¬ 
pled  in  total  than  some  obese  children. 
It  is  not  the  handicap  itself,  but  how 
competently  the  child  learns  to  live 
with  his  handicap. 

What  enables  a  child  to  live  compe¬ 
tently,  no  matter  what  he  is — crippled, 
tall,  deaf,  dull,  bright,  obese,  blind?  He 
lives  competently  when  his  basic  needs 
are  met.  We  can  meet  the  needs  of  most 
children  if  we  considerately  study  the 
child. 

Blind  Child 
Needs  Love 

All  children  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  loved — the  blind  as  w'ell  as  the 
sighted  children.  How  does  a  young 
child  begin  to  know’  love?  He  learns 
from  the  feeling  he  gets  in  his  parents’ 
arms.  The  muscles  tell  him.  Blind  chil¬ 
dren  can  understand  this  language. 
They  cannot,  however,  see  smiles  and 
eyes  akindle,  so  they  may  need  to  de¬ 
pend  a  bit  more  upon  fondling  and 
tactual  sense.  The  child  learns  he  is 
loved  through  having  his  needs  met  by 
his  parents.  A  sighted  child  can  under- 
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stand  a  bit  better  when  mother  is  de¬ 
tained  and  his  needs  are  not  met  if  he 
can  see  her.  A  sightless  child  cannot 
find  his  mother  with  his  eyes,  but  he 
can  find  her  with  his  ears — so  loving 
tones  of  voice  become  more  important 
to  him.  Undue  crossness  and  harshness 
may  be  tolerated  if  a  child  can  see  faces 
which  tell  another  story,  but  voices  be¬ 
come  more  important  as  indices  to  a 
sightless  child.  Blind  children  can  feel 
really  loved,  but  first  we  must  know 
how  all  children  come  to  know  they  are 
loved,  and  then  separate  those  means 
available  to  the  blind  to  be  sure  we 
make  them  available  to  the  blind  child. 

Being  loved  goes  beyond  tbe  parent 
love,  and  the  blind  person  will  be  faced 
with  some  real  problems  in  establish¬ 
ing  good  relationships  later;  but  they 
are  only  problems,  and  not  barriers. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  aversions  to  all  handicaps,  or 
to  one  handicap  especially.  How  these 
aversions  come  about  is  to  us  not  too 
important,  but  they  do  exist;  so  the 
blind  person  may  face  some  difficulties. 
But  there  is  scarcely  anyone  who  does 
not  face  some  rebuff.  A  child  who  has 
felt  loved  and  wanted  in  his  early  life 
will  usually  go  on  through  life  accept¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  lovable  person  and 
capable  of  extending  his  love  to  others. 
Such  a  warm,  friendly  jjerson  is  not 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  rebuff.  Too,  his  warmth  of  per¬ 
sonality  will  tend  to  draw  others  to  him 
regardless  of  his  handicap. 

Blind  Child 
Needs  Security 

All  children  need  security — not  the 
security  of  formals,  bicycles,  and  dimes 
in  their  pcxrkets,  nor  the  security  of  a 
satin-quilted  box.  They  need  a  security 
of  world  orderliness,  self-reliance,  fam¬ 
ily  unity  and  certainty.  They  need  to 
feel  that  somehow  the  world  moves  in 


an  understandable  way  and  that  they 
can  relate  themselves  to  others  and  the 
world  in  general.  They  need  to  feel  that 
within  them  they  have  the  potential  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  world.  They 
need  to  feel  that  the  love  that  holds 
their  family  as  one  is  certain  and  sure. 
Part  of  this  security  comes  from  self¬ 
competency  based  upon  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  skills  appropriate  to  his 
age  and  ability.  This  may  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  blind  than  the  usual  child 
because  of  dangers  involved  and  be¬ 
cause  of  parental  reluctance  to  allow 
the  child  to  develop  skills. 

I  taught  a  little  blind  girl  to  swim. 
At  first,  but  very  briefly,  I  taught  her 
in  a  ptx)l  when  she  could  touch  the 
sides.  As  soon  as  jwssible,  however,  I 
taught  her  in  a  lake,  for  she  had  a  much 
bigger  job  than  learning  to  swim.  She 
had  to  learn  how  to  find  her  way  around 
in  the  quietness  of  the  water.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  she  learned.  With 
a  few  special  precautions  not  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  others,  she  was“able  to  “do”  with 
others.  She  was  developing  real  security 
apart  from  that  afforded  directly  by  the 
protection  of  her  parents.  Protective 
security  really  destroys  true  security, 
for  a  child  constantly  fears  the  loss  of 
the  source  of  his  security.  If  his  strength 
is  his  own,  he  need  not  fear  tjiie  loss  of 
it,  but  can  rely  on  it  even  in  the  event 
of  change  or  emergency. 

Blind  Child  , 

Needs  to  Grow 

Everyone  needs  to  grow  and  to  sense 
that  today  he  has  certain  skills  and 
strengths  which  he  did  not  possess  yes¬ 
terday,  and  that  tomorrow  he  will  be 
able  to  handle  with  newly  acquired 
skills  some  of  the  things  which  he  can¬ 
not  manage.  ,This  is  obvious  when  little 
children  say  such  things  as,  “When  I’m 
big,  I  can  touch  the  ceiling,  can’t  I, 
Mamma?”  or  “When  I’m  big,  I  can 
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drive  a  big  truck.”  Much  of  this  want¬ 
ing  to  be  big  is  expressed  in  words  con¬ 
cerning  real  things  such  as  trucks,  but 
actually  it  is  an  expression  of  the  child’s 
need  to  control  the  overpowering  feel¬ 
ings  and  forces  in  his  life.  Given  a 
chance,  a  child  will  grow.  He  wants  to 
grow.  But  denied  the  opportunity  bv 
overprotecting  parents,  he  may  give  up, 
or  rebel  against  the  overprotection. 
Too,  if  he  is  asked  to  move  ahead  too 
rapidly,  the  task  of  growing  may  appear 
Herculean.  Rather  than  risk  failure,  he 
will  fail  to  try.  To  strike  a  balance  is 
no  easy  task  for  any  parent.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  for  the  parent  of  a  blind 
child,  for  he  has  added  factors  to  con¬ 
sider.  If,  because  of  real  danger  in¬ 
volved,  a  child  is  not  able  to  do  certain 
things  which  other  children  of  a  com¬ 
parable  age  can  do,  substitute  growth 
tasks  should  be  allowed.  Children  do 
not  always  need  to  achieve  the  same 
things,  they  need  only  to  achieve  in 
some  areas.  Part  of  his  task  of  growing 
is  to  define  the  areas  in  which  he  can 
succeed  and  those  in  which  he  must  fail. 
However,  he  can  accept  his  failures  and 
his  limits  only  when  he  knows  success. 

A  blind  child  can  learn  to  dress  him¬ 
self,  feed  himself,  do  household  tasks, 
and  learn  play  skills,  almost  as  early  as 
a  sighted  child  if  we  adapt  the  teaching 
of  skills  to  methods  which  utilize  his 
abilities  and  recognize  his  limits.  The 
satisfaction  of  achievement  is  his  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  methods  used  to  teach 
him. 

Blind  Child 
Needs  Recognition 

.\11  of  us  need  to  feel  not  only  that 
we  are  loved  in  spite  of  what  we  are, 
but  that  we  are  liked  because  of  what 
we  are.  Recognition  is  the  “yeast”  in 
our  lives.  We  like  to  feel  that  as  in¬ 
dividuals  we  can  make  a  contribution 
to  our  family,  our  friendship  group, 


our  community  and  world.  A  parent 
can  give  his  blind  child  this  opportunity 
in  his  early  years  in  the  home  by  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  contribute  to  family  activity, 
by  allowing  him  to  express  his  ideas 
and  share  in  family  decisions,  and  by 
allowing  him  to  stand  on  his  own  merits 
in  his  family  relationships.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  later  when  he  has  to  meet 
with  strangers  in  the  outside  world. 
However  w'hen  the  child  has  made  a 
contribution  in  his  group  early  in  his 
life,  he  is  more  likely  to  assume  that  life 
later  affords  him  the  same  opjx)rtunity, 
and  he  will  confidently  make  his  way. 
Parents  can  encourage,  too,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  need  for  group  membership 
apart  from  family. 

Basic  Drives 

I.ove,  security,  growth,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  are  the  needs  of  blind  children. 
They  are  the  needs  of  all  children.  Basic 
to  these  needs,  however,  are  two  others: 
the  general  drive  toward  self-preserva¬ 
tion  and  the  drive  toward  race  preserva¬ 
tion. 

In  a  child  w'e  point  with  pride  toward 
his  tenacity  in  acquiring  food  when  he 
is  hungry.  For  many  years  a  fat  child 
was  looked  upon  as  a  well-mothered 
child.  We  com|>letely  accept  the  right¬ 
ness  of  a  child  to  seek  food  to  preserve 
life.  To  preserve  life  also  necessitates 
other  activity  in  life.  It  necessitates  an 
aggressiveness  which  will  enable  him 
to  ward  off  danger  and  allow  for  posi¬ 
tive  action  in  life.  This  aspect  of  self- 
preservation  society  has  not  allowed. 

A  child  knows  only  one  way  to  ex¬ 
press  aggression — through  rampant 
body  action.  He  cries,  kicks,  yells,  when 
life  threatens — or  he  must  withdraw. 
To  a  blind  child  deprived  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  orientation  senses,  life 
must  threaten  often.  He  can’t  find  his 
bottle.  He  doesn’t  hear  his  mother 
and  he  fears  that  she  has  left  him.  Life 
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can  l)e  very  complicated  without  sight 
in  a  world  that  has  been  designed  for 
the  sighted.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  a  perfectly  normal  healthy  blind 
child  might  give  evidence  of  more  frus¬ 
tration  than  usually  expected.  He  may 
even  get  angrier  with  himself  when  he 
can’t  achieve  what  he  wishes,  just  as 
most  children  are  impatient  with  them¬ 
selves  when  they  fail  to  learn  as  rapidly 
as  they  feel  they  want  to  learn.  The 
eight-year-old  frequently  shows  this  ex¬ 
treme  impatience  with  any  ineptness  in 
himself.  But  this  is  a  part  of  childhood, 
not  of  blindness. 

Some  of  the  tasks  of  growth  toward 
sexual  maturity  may  be  more  difficult 
for  the  blind  than  for  the  sighted  child, 
but  the  big  task  of  learning  to  love  and 
to  accept  love  can  be  learned  as  easily 
by  one  as  by  the  other.  Learning  the 
pattern  of  the  appropriate  sex  role  may 
be  more  difficult  for  the  blind.  Knowing 
this,  the  father  of  a  blind  boy  can,  for 
instance,  give  special  help  to  him  in 
learning  what  is  expected  of  and  what 
to  expect  in  manhood.  The  boy  can  be 
helped  to  achieve  a  feeling  of  physical 
competency;  the  girl,  of  physical  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  It  takes  a  bit  of  forethought, 
but  it  can  be  done. 

Obviously  if  parents  are  to  meet  these 
needs  of  their  children,  it  is  essential 
that  they  study  children  and  understand 
their  child  in  terms  of  what  they  learn. 
They  should  know  what  to  expect  of 


children  at  various  ages.  Not  that  they 
will  expect  their  child  to  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern,  but  they  can  adapt  the  learning  to 
the  needs  of  their  particular  child.  They 
will  not  be  anxious  w’hen  their  young¬ 
ster  manifests  behavior  which  appears 
to  be  undesirable;  the  temper  tantrums 
of  the  three-year-old;  the  sassy,  know-it- 
all  attitude  of  the  eight-year-old;  or  the 
withdrawing  of  the  ten-year-old.  These 
patterns  and  others  may  concern  par¬ 
ents  unduly  if  it  is  not  expected  and 
recognized.  Knowing  what  to  expect 
will  enable  parents  to  recognize  when 
their  child  is  lingering  too  long  in  any 
growth  stage. 

All  that  has  been  said  might  have 
been  said  about  any  child — about  any 
parent.  The  problem  of  the  parent  of 
a  blind  chilcl  is  unique  only  in  that 
the  methods  of  meeting  the  child’s 
needs  must  be  adapted  to  the  blind.  The 
basic  needs  are  the  same.  Even  the  pa¬ 
rental  anxiety  is  common  to  many  par¬ 
ents.  To  parents  of  the  blind,  it  has  a 
certain  emphasis  and  intensity,  but  it 
is  not  a  feeling  unknown  to  other  par¬ 
ents.  Knowing  and  accepting  the  great, 
common  task  of  parenthood,  with  its 
special  challenge  when  involving  a 
blind  child,  can  clear  the  way  for 
achieving  that  which  all  parents  desire 
— a  sturdy,  competent  adult  who  can 
live  comfortably,  profitably,  and  hap¬ 
pily  in  the  world  with  others. 


INDIANA  INCREASES  AID 

I'o  the  list  of  states  increasing  grants  to  the  blind  through  amended 
legislation  in  1953,  as  indicated  in  “A  Survey  of  State  Legislation  in  1953,” 
page  II,  January  issue,  should  be  added  Indiana.  Chapter  191,  .Acts  of 
1953,  increased  the  maximum  allowed  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  to 
S95.(M)  per  month.  In  addition,  this  amendment  carried  a  list  of  12 
exemptions  to  the  first  $50  of  earned  income  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  assistance  grant. 
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SCIENTISTS  STUDY  COMMUNICATION 


Bktter  ways  for  the  blind  to  read, 
walk,  and  communicate  were  discussed 
by  research  authorities  in  the  field  at  a 
symposium  on  communication  aids  for 
the  blind  during  the  120th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston. 

The  symposium  highlighted  demon¬ 
strations  of  experimental  developments 
in  travel  aids  for  the  sightless  and  pre¬ 
sented  current  trends  in  research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Eugene  F.  Murphy,  in 
charge  of  development  efforts  in  pros¬ 
thetic  and  sensory  aids  for  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Professor  y.  B.  \Viesner, 
director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
Electronics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  presided  at  this  session,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Engineering,  Medicine 
and  Psychology  Sections  of  the  .\.\AS. 

Of  particular  interest  were  reports 
on  current  research  on  stepdown  and 
obstacle  detectors  to  enable  the  blind 
to  detect  street  curbs,  buildings,  and 
other  hazards.  Because  the  stepdown 
detector  has  long  been  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  continued  research 
will  be  necessary  to  overcome  many 
problems.  Dr.  Murphy  explained.  Dr. 
Clifford  M.  Witcher,  staff  member  of 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  Electronics, 
MU’,  demonstrated  a  novel  optical 
principle  which  eliminates  errors  due 
to  arm  swing  and  body  motion  during 
walking.  Dr.  Witcher  also  explained 
how  recent  developments  in  communi¬ 
cation  offer  ways  to  overcome  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulties  previously  encoun¬ 
tered  in  coding  information  from  guid¬ 


ance  devices  and  reading  machines  for 
the  blind  for  transmission  to  the  brain 
through  other  senses  such  as  touch  and 
hearing. 

Results  of  tests  on  an  earlier  Signal 
Corps  obstacle  detector  and  current 
efforts  on  an  improved  model  using 
transistors  and  other  new  components, 
were  presented  by  Thomas  A.  Benhan, 
assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Haver- 
ford  College. 

Historical  models,  including  an  ac¬ 
tual  sample  of  Louis  Braille’s  work,  pro¬ 
vided  a  background  for  a  discussion  of 
communication  by  braille  and  recorded 
voice  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  di¬ 
rector  of  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Mr.  Waterhouse  considered 
recent  technical  developments  and  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  in  reducing  the  bulk 
and  cost  of  embossed  manuscripts. 
Talking  Books,  and  other  recordings. 

Discussion  was  opened  by  Wallace  E. 
Frank,  Bioengineering  Section,  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  Laboratories  for  Research 
and  Development,  designer  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  cane  for  the  blind  and  projection 
magnifier  to  enable  the  partially  sighted 
to  read  books  and  newspapers. 

Historical  and  experimental  models 
as  well  as  those  currently  in  use  were 
available  .  jr  inspection. 


Monthly  Information  Sorvice  for  tho  Blind 

Blind  persons  who  own  a  tape  recorder 
enjoy  my  tape-recorded  digests  of  the 
best  current  articles.  Interesting  details. 
Box  X  New  Outlook. 
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Ornithology  as  a  learning  tool 


JOSEPH  C.  DANIEL,  JR. 


“It  is  a  genkralization  of  very  long 
standing  that  human  beings  bereft  of 
one  sense  are  compensated  by  a  high 
development  of  the  senses  remaining.”  * 
This  common  fallacy  is  accepted  at  face 
value  in  every  branch  or  division  of 
society  .  .  .  except  those  to  whom  it  ap¬ 
plies.  None  of  us  will  doubt  that  there 
are  handicapped  individuals,  blind  for 
example,  who  are  capable  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  achievements  through  the  use 
of  another  sense;  and  yet  if  we  could 
check  any  reliable  statistics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  would  find  that  a  comparable 
number  of  individuals,  quite  unhandi- 
cajjped  in  any  way,  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  same  remarkable  acts.  A 
great  deal  of  scientific  effort  has  been 
expended  in  an  attempt  to  disprove  the 
original  statement. 

.Among  the  blind  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  to  find  that  they  can  detect 
color  by  the  smell  of  the  dye,  distance 
from  an  object  by  the  air  currents  cre¬ 
ated,  and  many  more  truly  amazing 
feats,  but  they  have  been  forced  to  rely 
on  these  “extra-ocular”  senses  more  than 
the  seeing  man.  If  the  man  possessing 
sight  were  to  concentrate  on  communi¬ 
cating  in  these  same  ways,  he  would  be 
equally  efficient,  and  maybe  even  more 

•  Hayes,  1941,  “Contributions  to  a  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Blindness.”  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  A'ork. 


SO  because  he  has  the  advantage  of  his 
eyes  acting  as  monitor  on  the  other 
senses. 

It  has  been  found  that  blind  people, 
particularly  children,  develop  fantastic 
misconceptions  about  the  natural  world. 
Hayes  lists  many  of  these,  examples  of 
which  may  be  found  in  children  w’ho 
believe  that  butter  tame  from  butter¬ 
cups,  potatoes  from  trees,  that  Leghorns 
were  cow's,  and  that  artichokes  were 
snakes.  Even  children  wdth  sight  de¬ 
velop  some  of  these  ideas  but  its  preva¬ 
lence  among  the  blind  is  much  greater. 

If  these  children  could  be  helped  in 
their  evaluation  of  the  natural  w'orld 
and  at  the  same  time  be  given  a  tool 
that  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
their  other  senses,  a  great  service  could 
be  accomplished.  In  the  study  of  orni¬ 
thology  I  see  such  a  tool,  and  will  at¬ 
tempt  hereby  to  explore  its  possibilities. 

It  seems  necessary  first  to  summarize 
those  facts  that  are  of  value  in  this  ex¬ 
ploration  and  to  consider  the  projierties 
of  birds  usable  to  the  blind. 

The  bird  is  a  free  living  being;  com¬ 
mon  yet  evasive,  self-sustaining,  and 
capable  of  flight  through  the  air.  To  a 
blind  child,  who  is  always  at  least  some¬ 
what  dependent  and  limited  in  his  ac¬ 
tions,  this  must  make  the  bird  very  close 
to  miraculous  and  a  thing  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  Therefore,  by  its  very  nature. 
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the  study  of  such  a  creature  is  attractive 
to  the  child. 

Not  being  able  to  detect  the  colors 
of  the  bird,  the  blind  child  can  learn 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  it  aesthetic¬ 
ally  through  other  channels.  Its  general 
structure,  nest  type,  egg  size,  feather 
construction,  and  above  all  its  song, 
serve  to  differentiate  it  as  a  particular 
species,  and  all  of  these  avenues  can  be 
explored  without  the  use  of  eyes.  For 
the  more  advanced  sightless  bird  en¬ 
thusiast,  such  a  thing  as  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment,  life  histories,  distribution, 
relation  of  types,  and  migration  may 
prove  of  interest.  However,  these  are 
not  explored  through  the  senses  except 
very  indirectly,  and  so  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  here,  other  than  in  relation  to 
a  more  positive  approach  or  as  they 
contribute  to  memory  development  or 
inductive  reasoning. 

There  are  four  principal  sensory  func¬ 
tions  through  which  a  sightless  child 
can  experience:  hearing,  touch,  taste 
and  smell.  Only  three  of  these  senses 
are  available  in  the  study  of  birds;  the 
auditory,  olfactory,  and  tactile  senses, 
but  several  divisions  of  each  of  these 
exist. 

Touch 

Touch  is  defined  as  the  special  sense 
by  which  pressure  or  traction  exerted 
on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is 
perceived.  Perception  of  vibration  and 
of  temperature  will  also  be  included 
here. 

Considering  first  the  general  structure 
of  the  bird,  we  find  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  such  an  evasive  creature  for  tac¬ 
tile  examination.  There  are  actually 
very  few  birds  that  will  not  enter  a 
large  enough  and  properly  baited  drop 
trap.  It  is  only  the  large  predatory  birds 
like  the  hawks  or  owls,  or  the  biggest 
wading  birds  like  the  egrets  or  herons 
that  cannot  be  easily  captured,  but  they 


are  so  wild  and  aggressive  that  to  han¬ 
dle  them  would  be  dangerous  in  itself. 

Once  secured,  the  birds  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  study.  Since  their  clas¬ 
sification  into  groups  depends  on  struc¬ 
ture  rather  than  color,  the  blind  child 
is  at  no  disadvantage  here.  Actually, 
the  seeing  individual  must  resort  to 
touch  in  some  cases  of  identification 
such  as  the  pectinated  claw  in  the  bit¬ 
terns  or  the  spurious  wing  of  the  warb¬ 
ling  vireo.  Head  crests,  mandibular 
hairs,  bill  lengths,  tail  structure  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  structures  are  detect¬ 
able  through  touch.  Every  bird  has  its 
own  particular  size,  weight,  and  distinc¬ 
tive  characters  giving  the  blind  child 
handy  tools  for  differentiation.  We  who 
distinguish  by  color  are  frequently  con¬ 
fused  when  presented  with  an  albino 
or  falsely  colored  bird,  but  the  blind 
child  need  never  have  this  trouble. 

Besides  structure,  the  sightless  boy  or  * 
girl  feels  the  temperature  of  the  bird, 
noting  that  it  is  warmer  than  he.  This 
fact  can  be  used  in  explaining  the  proc-  j 
ess  of  metabolism  in  living  things.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  ability  to  differ¬ 
entiate  temperature  differences  is  one  of  t 
the  sensory  paths  through  which  the  S 
blind  detect  many  things  and  in  which  j 
they  do  excel  the  seeing.  Heart  beat, 
muscle  movement,  and  breathing  rate 
can  be  easily  felt  in  the  bird  and  only 
counted  through  the  tactile  sense.  In 
addition  to  the  bird  itself,  the  blind 
child  may  also  explore  the  nest  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  eggs  through  touch.  As 
with  general  structure,  every  bird  has 
its  own  specific  type  of  egg  and  of  nest,  j 
and  though  difficult  in  some  cases,  they 
can  be  differentiated  without  the  use 
of  the  eyes.  The  feather,  too,  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  which  we  who  can  see  never 
take  time  to  appreciate.  It  is  peculiar  to  " 
the  birds  alone,  and  can  be  another  | 
pathway  for  the  blind  to  a  knowledge  j 
of  birds.  r 
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Before  leaving  this  section,  it  seems 
important  to  call  to  mind  feelings  of 
the  child  when  holding  a  live  bird  in 
his  hand.  Even  seeing  persons  feel  a 
sense  of  elation  and  importance  when 
grasping  one  of  these  fabulous  crea¬ 
tures.  How  much  more  so  must  a  blind 
person?  A  sense  of  responsibility  and 
consideration  can  be  aided  when  the 
child  is  told  that  a  slight  pressure  on 
the  bird  will  suffocate  it  and  that  he 
is  being  entrusted  with  that  bird’s  life. 
If,  by  accident,  the  bird  is  so  killed, 
nothing  rare  is  destroyed.  Finally,  the 
bird  can  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  child  in  the  role  of  a  model  for 
clay  work  or  other  forms  of  manual  dex¬ 
terity.  The  nest,  too,  may  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose,  even  better  than  the  bird  itself. 

Smell 

The  exact  functional  process  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  can  be  employed  by  blind  chil¬ 
dren  as  another  avenue  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  birds. 

Again,  all  birds  have  fairly  distinc¬ 
tive  smells,  though  nothing  like  their 
songs  or  structure.  Birds  may  smell  like 
the  food  they  eat;  for  example,  the  fish 
smell  of  the  mergansers  and  the,  “crab- 
apple”  smell  of  the  cedar  waxwing;  or 
like  the  environment  in  which  they 
live,  like  the  “swampy”  smell  of  the  red¬ 
winged  blackbird  and  the  “perfumed” 
smell  of  the  ruby-throated  humming¬ 
bird.  Finally,  some  blind  individuals 
can  smell  the  difference  in  the  feather 
dyes  of  a  few  birds,  if  those  birds  are 
strongly  pigmented.  Melanin  pigments, 
for  example,  are  chemically  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  lipochrome  pigments, 
the  former  being  a  solid  granule  and 
producing  black  while  the  other  is  a' 
fatty  liquid  producing  red  and  yellow. 
When  isolated,  the  odor  of  each  of  these 
pigments  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone  and 
may  be  detectable  to  the  blind  child 


with  a  well  developed  olfactory  sense. 
The  nests  and  eggs  generally  smell  like 
the  parent  and  can  be  so  identified. 

Hearing 

The  ability  to  hear  is  the  gem  among 
the  senses  for  the  blind  child’s  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  birds.  More-  than 
structure,  habits,  or  any  other  peculi¬ 
arity,  the  song  of  the  bird  stands  out  in 
identification.  Of  course  many  birds 
have  several  different  songs  or  calls,  and 
sometimes  each  sex  of  the  same  species 
may  have  its  own  song,  but  all  can  be 
distinguished  with  a  minimum  of  prac¬ 
tice.  One  mockingbird  in  Indiana  was 
found  to  mimic  the  songs  of  over  sev¬ 
enty  different  species,  but  each  one  had 
the  detectable  “mocking  bird”  quality 
about  it.  Many  field  workers  can  iden¬ 
tify  their  birds  from  the  songs  before 
they  see  them  in  the  bush,  and  the  sight¬ 
less  child,  having  mainly  this  sense  to 
rely  on,  could  easily  learn  the  call  notes 
of  the  majority  of  the  birds  in  his  area. 

For  birds  outside  of  his  area  as  well 
as  for  further  enjoyment  and  practice 
in  detecting  bird  songs  he  has  already 
familiarized  himself  with,  the  blind 
child  could  listen  to  any  of  several  com¬ 
mercial  recordings  of  bird  songs. 

His  sensitivity  to  audible  sounds 
coidd  be  made  very  acute  by  being  re¬ 
quired  to  judge  direction,  distance  and 
intensity  spontaneously  and  conclude 
that  a  particular  trill  represents  a  chip¬ 
ping  sparrow  or  a  buzzy  rattle  denotes 
a  parula  warbler.  The  biggest  disadvan¬ 
tage  for  him  is  that  he  cannot  visualize 
the  bird  represented,  but  if  he  has  been 
able  to  study  the  bird  by  touch  he  may 
automatically  connect  a  distinct  tactile 
sensation  with  the  recognizable  song. 
The  chirping  of  the  young  or  the  whirr 
of  wings  in  a  dive  such  as  that  of  the 
night  hawk  are  also  sources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  through  understanding  for  the 
blind  child. 
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This  sense  has  such  possibilities  that 
in  a  very  short  time,  by  hearing  alone, 
one  could  reach  the  conclusion  that  a 
particular  bird  was  a  female  robin  sit¬ 
ting  about  thirty  feet  up  in  a  quaking 
aspen  and  very  nervously  excited  be¬ 
cause  her  nest,  containing  three  hungry 
young'  was  being  approached  by  a  class 
of  blind  children.  The  fact  that  the  bird 
does  not  have  to  be  caught  and  that  it 
can  be  identified  at  a  goodly  distance 
further  valuates  song  identification.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  distinction  of  other  natural 
sounds  is  forced  into  being,  to  be  able 
to  separate  them  from  those  of  the  birds 
and  thus  a  closer  appreciation  of  nature 
on  the  whole  is  demanded. 

Tangible  Achievement 
in  Bird  Study 

Once  the  blind  child  has  learned  to 
use  the  various  channels  discussed  to 
identify  birds,  he  finds  a  pronounced 
sense  of  accomplishment  in  his  ability 
to  do  so.  Anyone,  when  first  approach¬ 
ing  a  new  subject,  feels  lost  anti  uneasy, 
but  when  that  subject  is  familiar  he  re¬ 
vels  in  his  knowledge  of  it.  With  the 
blind  child,  the  situation  is  the  same, 
except  that  in  his  study  of  the  birds, 
the  initial  work  is  quite  painless,  and 
his  satisfaction  gained  in  his  ability  to 
identify  them  is  sufficient  reward  in  it¬ 
self. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  not  only  the 
senses  are  facilitated  but  also  the  men- 
■  tal  faculties.  There  are  many,  many 


facts  connected  with  bird  life  known 
and  recorded  by  man  which  the  blind 
child  can  use,  along  with  those  he  can 
gain  through  personal  experience,  to 
perfect  his  ability  to  reason.  Perhaps 
nothing  of  direct  human  value  is  avail¬ 
able  here  but  the  knowledge  gained  of 
how  to  use  knowledge  is  invaluable. 

As  an  important  afterthought,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  any  limited  area 
has  a  surprising  number  of  different 
birds  living  within  it  (there  are  around 
two  hundred  species  recordable  each 
spring  in  almost  every  s{X)t  in  North 
America).  It  goes  without  saying  that 
two  hundred  bird  songs  represent  a  task 
for  the  memory  and  therefore  a  means 
of  training  it.  I  can  think  of  few  ways 
as  pleasant  as  listening  to  a  bird  song,  to 
develop  the  ability  to  remember. 

In  these  few  pages  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  with  many  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  the  possibilities  of  using 
nature  study  as  a  tool  in  the  sensory  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  blind,  illustrated  by 
ornithology.  Not  only  the  blind  and 
not  only  children,  but  anyone  can  find 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration 
in  studying  birds.  Identification  with 
this  tyjie  of  free-living  creature  if  car¬ 
ried  to  extreme,  could  of  course  become 
a  defense  mechanism  in  several  ways, 
but  for  a  limited  time  identification 
therewith  can  be  a  tool  for  momentary 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  everyday  life. 
I  believe  the  field  has  possibilities;  time 
may  tell. 
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A  Comprehensive 
Music  Service 

ALBERT  C.  GORSON 


Thf  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  is  now  embarking  upon 
a  comprehensive  service  for  the  blind 
in  the  field  of  music  that  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  adequately  covered.  Profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  musicians  and  all 
those  interested  in  music  will  soon  find, 
for  the  first  time,  a  most  complete  music 
service  in  one  centralized  organization. 

As  is  well  known  among  workers  for 
the  blind,  the  Louis  Braille  Music  In¬ 
stitute  of  .America  publishes  The  Braille 
Musician,  the  only  music  magazine  for 
the  blind.  The  Braille  Musician  has 
been  published  bi-monthly  since  it  was 
founded  in  1942  by  Leopold  Dubov,  its 
present  editor,  who  is  the  honorary 
president  of  the  Institute.  Primarily,  the 
magazine  consists  of  reprints  in  braille 
of  articles  from  all  of  the  leading,  ink- 
print  magazines,  which  provide  this 
material  to  the  Institute  without  cost. 
In  addition,  the  magazine  includes  orig¬ 
inal  material  written  especially  for  its 
blind  readers. 

Though  The  Braille  Musician  is  sent 
to  the  blind  without  cost  and  must  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  support,  it  has  not  missed  an 
issue  since  it  was  first  published.  The 
current  circulation  is  about  750.  Its 
readership,  however,  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  number,  for  many  copies  go  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  individ¬ 
uals  pass  their  copies  on  from  one  to 
another. 


The  circulation  is  necessarily  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  resources  of  the  Institute 
and  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  Every  member  of  the 
Institute  receives  a  copy  regularly,  and 
copies  are  distributed  to  non-members 
on  request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Membership  in  the  Institute  costs  $3.00 
a  year  for  individuals  and  $5.00  for 
institutions. 

A  Record  Club 

The  newest  project  of  the  Institute  is 
the  .American  Record  Club  for  the 
Blind.  This  service  makes  standard, 
high  quality  records  with  braille  labels 
and  braille  jackets  available  to  the 
sightless  at  approximately  one-half  the 
usual  retail  cost.  Membership  in  the 
Record  Club  costs  $5.00  anci  entitles 
the  member  to  his  choice  of  any  two 
records.  Additional  records  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  member  at  $3.00  each. 
These  are  twelve-inch,  long-playing  re¬ 
cords,  many  of  which  usually  retail  for 
^5-95- 

Record  Library  No.  1,  which  is  now 
ready,  consists  of  twenty  titles  from  the 
Columbia  Masterworks  list.  Record  Li¬ 
brary  No.  2,  which  is  in  preparation, 
presents  a  revolutionary  idea  in  records 
for  the  blind.  Like  Library  No.  1,  these 
records  have  jackets  and  labels  printed 
in  braille;  but,  in  addition,  these  re¬ 
cords  themselves  carry  pri^giam  notes 
written  and  recorded  by  the  distin- 
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guished  musicologist,  Dr.  Sigmund 
Spaeth. 

In  addition  to  such  sales,  however, 
the  Institute  is  now  undertaking  a  na¬ 
tion-wide,  lund-raising  campaign  which, 
it  is  hojjed,  will  enable  it  to  provide 
records  without  cost  to  many  individuals 
as  well  as  to  institutions.  Radio  and 
television  disc  jockeys  throughout  the 
country  are  being  asked  to  solicit  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

The  entire  campaign  is  based  upon 
supplying  records  to  the  projjerly  quali¬ 
fied  individuals  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  funds  are  raised.  Dr.  Paul  Emerich, 
a  director  of  the  Institute,  and  a  well- 
known  blind  musician  and  music 
teacher,  is  chairman  of  the  campaign. 

Guidance  and 
Music  Promotion 

Another  current  service  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  Vocational  Guidance  and  a 
general  Music  Information  -Service  for 
the  Blind,  jjersonally  directed  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  who  may  be  addressed 
at  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  140  West 
58th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Spaeth  is  also  a  director  of  the  Institute. 

The  first  annual  Music  for  the  Blind 
Month,  which  ended  on  December  15, 
1953,  is  considered  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  Institute.  Sixty-nine  or¬ 
ganizations — fifty-five  music  clubs  and 
fourteen  institutions  for  the  blind — 
participated  in  the  program.  Several  of 
these  groups  arranged  special  radio  and 
television  programs  to  publicize  the 


work  of  the  Institute,  including  the 
newly  instituted  Record  Club.  Many 
of  the  clubs  contributed  funds  for  the 
Record  Club  memberships. 

The  Institute  is  now  compiling  a 
complete  listing  of  all  available  braille 
music,  which  will  enable  it  to  set  up 
a  central  information  center  on  the 
sources  of  such  music.  Through  music, 
publishers  and  composers  and  their 
trade  associations,  the  Institute  hopes 
to  arrange  for  braille  transcribing  with¬ 
out  the  usual  copyright  fees  and  restric¬ 
tions.  Through  this  service,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  serve  as  a  general  clearing 
house  for  all  transcribing  projects.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  lending  library  for 
both  jxjpular  and  classical  music  in 
braille. 

Another  much-needed  service  of  the 
Institute  is  a  teaching  course  for  braille 
music  transcribers,  who,  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  completion  of  the  course,  will  be 
certified  on  a  national  basis.  Those 
who  have  learned  braille  transcribing 
through  any  other  source  will  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  institute  after  submitting 
samples  of  their  work  to  the  Institute’s 
qualifying  committee. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Institute,  which 
is  the  only  organization  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  music  interests  of  the  sight¬ 
less,  that  it  will  be  able,  through  its 
facilities,  to  co-ordinate  the  music  pro¬ 
jects  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  and 
increase  greatly  the  number  of  such 
projects  by  avoiding  completely  all 
duplication  of  effort. 
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McCall’s  Magazine  Photo 


interpreter 
of  the 

handicapped 


Hellen  Tullis  Excels  on  TV 

Starting  from  scratch  and,  in  three 
years,  receiving  acclaim  tor  her  public 
service  as  Outstanding  Woman  on  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  for  1953,  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  Hellen  Tullis,  blind, 
of  Baltimore. 

I'he  coveted  McCall’s  Magazine 
Golden  Mike  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Tullis,  one  of  seven  women  in  the 
country  to  win  awards,  in  January  at  a 
luncheon  ceremony  in  Baltimore,  at¬ 
tended  by  many  prominent  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  Governor  McKeldin  of  Mary¬ 
land.  The  seven  women  were  selected 
from  hundreds  of  entries. 

The  winners  in  this,  the  third  annual 
presentation,  were  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  judges  after  hours  of  care¬ 
ful  reading  and  thoughtful  discussion. 
The  judges  were:  Mrs.  Oscar  Ahlgren, 
President,  General  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs;  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Burdett, 
President,  American  Legion  Auxiliary; 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
Mrs.  Anne  Holland,  top  winner  of  the 
i9r,2  McCall’s  Mike  Awards,  represent¬ 
ing  American  Women  in  Radio  and 


Television;  and  Otis  Lee  Wiese,  editor 
and  publisher  of  McCalls. 

Mrs.  Tullis’  unique  public  service 
consists  in  her  own  example,  and  in 
bringing  to  her  vast  audience  the  con¬ 
viction  that  handicapped  people  can 
assume  normal  privileges  and  resjjonsi- 
bilities  in  society. 

McCall’s  says  concerning  the  awards 
and  Mrs.  Tullis; 

“.  .  .  I'he  McCall’s  Mike  is  awarded 
each  January  for  the  best  public-service 
programs  in  three  categories:  programs 
of  general  interest  to  the  community, 
programs  of  interest  primarily  to 
women,  programs  of  interest  primarily 
to  youth.  In  addition,  a  top  award  is 
made  to  the  woman  whose  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  was  the  year’s 
most  valuable. 

“Hellen  Tullis  of  Baltimore’s  station 
WMAR-TV  won  this  year’s  top  award 
for  the  remarkable  work  she  has  done 
to  help  the  handicapped  on  her  pro¬ 
gram  ‘As  You  Can  See.’  Totally  blind 
herself  since  the  age  of  fourteen,  Hellen 
Tullis  is  a  college  graduate,  a  happily 
married  woman  and  a  source  of  inspi- 
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ration  to  thousands  o£  unhandicapped 
as  well  as  handicapped  admirers. 

“Using  her  own  everyday  activities 
as  background,  and  with  the  aid  of 
special  studio  guests,  Mrs.  Tullis,  on 
‘As  You  Can  See’,  tries  to  present  the 
major  problems  of  the  handicapped 
and  to  dispel  public  illusions  about 
them.  .  . 

“Sometimes  her  TV  audience  sees 
Mrs.  Tullis  marketing  or  buying  a  dress 
accompanied  only  by  her  ‘Leader’  collie 
dog.  Prince.  Sometimes  she  cooks  from 
a  braille  recipe  or  sews  or  types.  On 
every  program  she  talks  with  other 
handicapped  people.  Together  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  best  ways  to  get  an  education, 
bring  up  children,  find  a  place  for 
themselves  in  the  community. 

“Often,  Mrs.  Tullis  points  out,  it  is 
the  handicapped  person  who  must  put 
the  unhandicapped  at  ease.  The  public 
is  likely  to  think  of  a  disabled  person 
as  someone  in  a  state  of  constant  shock 
about  his  handicap.  This,  of  course,  is 
far  from  true.  But  even  the  most  help¬ 
ful  organizations  sometimes  fail  to 
bring  this  point  home  to  the  average 
person.  Hellen  Tullis  brings  the  point 
home  through  her  own  natural,  cheer¬ 
ful  philosophy  and  through  presenting 
handicapped  people  directly  to  a  large 
unhandicapped  audience.  .  .’’* 

Donald  Kirkley  reported  the  Balti¬ 
more  event  in  his  column  “Look  and 
Listen  with  Donald  Kirkley,’’  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  next  day,  saying  in  part: 

“Mrs.  Hellen  Tullis,  looking  prettier 
than  a  color  TV  picture,  gracefully  ac- 

•  January  issue  of  McCall’s  Magazine. 


cepted  her  McCall’s  magazine  award 
yesterday  at  a  luncheon  held  in  her 
honor  at  the  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 
She  thanked  Governor  McKeldin  for 
his  little  speech  about  her  and  paid 
tribute  to  her  ‘little  shadow,’  Prince, 
the  Leader  dog,  who  celebrated  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  his  customary  calm,  with 
a  pink  carnation  in  his  harness.  He  has 
guided  his  blind  mistress  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  for  ‘four  and  a 
quarter  years.’ 

“Ready  to  burst  with  pride  was 
George  R.  Tullis,  husband  of  ‘the  out¬ 
standing  woman  in  radio  and  television 
for  1953,’  sitting  on  the.  other  side  of 
the  Governor. 

“Mr.  Tullis,  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Balti¬ 
more,  had  gootl  reason  to  be  proud.  .  . 

“W\f.AR-TV  received  a  scroll  for 
making  Mrs.  Tullis’s  program  ‘As  You 
Can  See,’’  possible;  Dan  Mich,  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  presented  it  to  E.  K.  Jett,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  station.  In  a  brief  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  Mr.  Jett  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  a  network 
spot  for  the  show. 

“Why  not?  It  is  far  superior  to  many 
of  the  daytime  programs,  it  is  unique, 
it  can  be  greatly  expanded,  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  money  and  time.  It  has  an 
intelligent  theme — the  education  of 
people  in  the  matter  of  easy  and  proper 
behavior  in  the  company  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons;  it  has  warmth  and 
kindliness  and  human  interest,  and  an 
inspirational  quality.  .  .’’* 


•  lialtimore  Sun,  Jan.  6,  1954 
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500  College 

P.  C. 

An  interesting  story  began  to  unfold 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
the  scholarship  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
started.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  then  Director 
of  Research  and  Education  of  the 
Foundation  had  had  a  hard  struggle 
in  working  his  way  through  college  and 
had  been  enabled  to  continue  his  grad¬ 
uate  work  by  means  of  a  scholarship. 
He  wished  to  extend  this  opportunity 
to  other  ambitious  blind  youths  and 
this  wish  was  shared  by  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  the  president  of  the  Foundation. 

\Vith  the  assistance  of  Felix  War¬ 
burg,  Charles  W.  Brown,  readers  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  and  others,  five  schol¬ 
arships  of  $250  each  were  awarded  in 

•925- 

Since  then  the  program  not  only  has 
been  continued  but  has  been  expanded 
— to  eight  scholarships  in  1926,  and  to 
from  14  to  18  since  1928.  In  1944  the 
amount  of  the  grant  W'as  increased  to 
S300.  In  all,  244  students  from  41  states, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  been 
benefited  by  these  awards.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  has  l)een  customary  to  re¬ 
new  the  scholarships  of  students  who 
were  making  a  good  record,  until  they 
were  graduated  from  college  or  attained 
their  objective,  and  508  scholarship 
grants  have  been  made. 

.As  time  has  gone  on,  competition  for 
the  awards,  and  the  requirements  which 
had  to  be  met  by  the  applicants,  have 
been  systematized  and  become  more 
fixed.  Nevertheless,  this  service  has  re¬ 
mained  one  of  those  which  the  Founda- 
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POTTS 

tion  renders  to  blind  individuals  di¬ 
rectly  rather  than  through  other  agen¬ 
cies.  Members  of  the  staff  have  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  the  applicants  for 
scholarships  and  have  helped  to  explore 
other  possible  sources  of  funds  in  order 
that  as  many  persons  as  possible  might 
be  benefited. 

The  members  of  the  scholarship  com¬ 
mittee  have  spent  hours  studying  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  and  then 
worried  for  fear  they  had  not  done 
some  candidate  full  justice. 

The  program  itself  was  not  only  ad¬ 
mirably  conceived  but  well  planned.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  committee  con¬ 
sist  of  “a  trustee  of  the  .American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  a  person  active  in 
the  education  of  blind  youth,  a  person 
active  in  work  for  the  adult  blind,  the 
director  of  education  of  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
president  of  the  Foundation  as  an  ex- 
officio  member.”  Except  for  the  trustee 
of  the  Foundation,  such  a  committee 
functioned  actively  until  1951,  when  a 
regional  plan  was  adopted. 

The  country  was  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions  and  three  educators  of  the  blind 
from  three  of  these  sections  served  on 
the  committee  with  Mr.  Migel  for  three 
years.  Recently  three  others  from  the 
other  three  sections  have  been  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Basis  for  Awards 
Varies  With  Conditions 

Originally  the  awards  were  “for  pro¬ 
fessional,  vocational,  or  definitely  pre- 
vocational  study.”  .At  one  time  there 
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was  some  discussion  of  the  “possibility 
of  limiting  the  scholarship  awards  to 
those  who  had  completed  the  prere¬ 
quisite  general  education.”  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  many  promising  students  who  might 
need  scholarship  aid.  However,  it  soon 
became  customary,  and  later  a  regula¬ 
tion,  not  to  give  scholarships  to  stu¬ 
dents  until  they  had  completed  two 
years  of  college  work,  or  had  completed 
“the  general  educational  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  technical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  of  their  choice.” 

With  the  passage  of  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act,  it  was  realized  that  “stu¬ 
dents  ready  for  professional  or  voca¬ 


tional  training  should  be  able  to  secure 
financial  assistance  from  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies,  whereas  students  who  were 
just  beginning  their  college  education 
and  could  not  claim  that  it  was  directed 
toward  a  given  vocational  objective 
might  not  be  able  to  qualify  for  reha¬ 
bilitation.”  Consequently,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarships  were  made  available 
to  all  blind  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  but  awards  were 
limited  to  those  who  could  not  secure 
adequate  assistance  from  rehabilitation 
or  other  public  funds  available  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  matter  of  how  long  scholarship 
aid  should  be  continued  has  caused 
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Six  new  scholarships  and  twelve  re¬ 
newals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
current  year.  These  eighteen  students 
have  as  vocational  objectives  not  only 
work  with  the  blind  but  competition 
with  seeing  professionals  in  such  fields 
as  college  teaching,  social  work,  music, 
law,  the  ministry  and  chiropractic.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  this  year  the  Foundation  awarded 
forty-two  scholarships  of  Sioo  each  to 
assist  students,  seeing  or  blind,  to  pur¬ 
sue  advanced  studies  in  work  for  the 
blind  at  various  summer  schools. 

NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  six  new  general  scholarships  went 
to  Shirley  Donahue  of  Vermont,  who  is 
specializing  in  philosophy  at  Columbia 
University;  George  Eggleston  of  Virginia, 
a  student  at  Howard  University;  Lor¬ 
raine  Gaudreau  of  New  Hampshire  who 
is  attending  Smith  College;  Abraham 
Nemeth  of  New  York,  a  student  of 
mathematics  at  Columbia  University; 
Betty  Sigle  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  prepar¬ 
ing  for  home  teaching;  and  Dallas 
Stroschein  of  Idaho,  who  is  studying  at 
the  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic. 


RENEWALS 

The  scholarships  of  the  following  were 
renewed  for  another  year:  Margaret 
Barlow  of  West  Virginia,  who  is  studying 
home  economics  at  Marshall  College; 
Richard  Evensen  of  Massachusetts,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  government  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  Lillian  Knoll  of  New  York,  a 
senior  at  Queens  College;  Emerald  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  New  York  who  is  taking  up 
social  work  at  New  York  University; 
Theodore  Messenger,  Jr.,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  specializing  in  philosophy  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Wayne  S. 
Moody  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  studying 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Theol¬ 
ogy;  James  O’Keefe  of  Minnesota,  a 
student  of  social  work  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Hugh  Pharis  of  Georgia, 
who  is  studying  music  at  La  Grange 
College;  John  C.  Pine  of  Illinois,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Colorado;  Howlett  P.  Smith  of  Arizona, 
studying  music  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona;  Lelah  D.  Thomas  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  music  student  at  West  Virginia 
University,  and  Robert  Whitstock  of 
New  York,  studying  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 
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some  concern.  In  1931  a  member  of  the 
committee  wrote,  “If  we  allow  a  B.A. 
an  extra  year  or  two  to  get  his  M.A.,  to 
be  consistent  we  would  have  to  allow 
the  M.A.  two  or  three  years  more  to  get 
his  Ph.D.,  and  with  more  desirable  ap¬ 
plications  for  scholarships  than  we  can 
accommodate,  I  am  wondering  if  it  is 
wise  to  do  this.” 

There  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  members  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  committee  as  to  the  advisability 
of  awarding  scholarships  to  graduate 
students.  Some  have  felt  that  when  a 
boy  or  girl  was  graduated  from  college 
he  or  she  should  be  able  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  continue  to  improve  without 
further  assistance.  Others  have  felt  that 
persons  capable  of  obtaining  a  Ph.D. 
degree  or  graduating  from  a  school  of 
social  w'ork  can  render  greater  than 
ordinary  service  and  should  be  helped 
to  attain  such  an  objective.  The  latter 
philosophy  seems  to  prevail  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criteria  for  the  awards  was  the 
“practicability  of  the  vocational  objec¬ 
tive”  of  the  student.  Even  in  the  first 
screening,  in  1925,  the  application  of 
a  deaf-blind  girl  was  eliminated  because 
she  seemed  to  have  “no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jective.”  Of  course,  with  different  back¬ 
grounds  of  experience,  in  business  and 
with  blind  persons,  different  members 
have  favored  certain  vocations  and 
questioned  the  practicability  of  others. 
Also  there  have  been  some  shifts  of 
emphasis  with  the  passage  of  time.  For 
E  a  number  of  years  the  study  of  osteopa¬ 
thy  was  favored  because  of  the  large 
number  of  blind  persons  who  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  profession.  But  the 
American  Medical  AsscKiation  closed 
the  doors  of  the  colleges  of  osteopathy, 
one  by  one,  to  blind  p>ersons  and  they 
had  to  find  other  opportunities.  With 
the  stimulus  given  to  social  welfare 


work  by  the  federal  government  many 
positions  as  home  teachers  and  social 
case  workers  have  been  created,  and 
these  have  been  the  most  promising 
professions  for  blind  persons  for  several 
years.  In  1944,  18  out  of  24  students 
who  received  scholarships  or  grants-in- 
aid  were  preparing  for  social  work  or 
home  teaching. 

The  scholarship  students  have  at¬ 
tended  a  great  number  of  different  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  In  the  past  some 
few  have  attended  special  schcx>ls, 
studied  music  with  private  teachers  or 
studied  abroad,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
evaluate  such  study,  and  awards  are 
now  limited  to  full-time  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  students,  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  never  made  any  distinction 
in  its  service  program  because  of  race, 
color  or  creed  and  41  grants  have  been 
made  to  19  Negro  students.  Three  of 
these  received  the  Charles  W.  Brown 
Memorial  Award  Medal,  one  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  one  was  gradu¬ 
ated  summa  cum  laude  and  another 
magna  cum  laude. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  scholarships,  special 
grants-in-aid  have  been  made  to  meet 
emergency  needs  of  other  blind  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  enable  some  persons  to 
attend  summer  schools.  In  1951  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  extended  to  provide  special 
scholarships  for  the  summer  session  for 
teachers  and  workers  with  the  blind 
and  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children. 
These  have  been  continued,  but  since 
most  of  them  are  aw^arded  to  seeing 
persons  they  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

However,  another  scholarship  must 
be  mentioned.  The  Helen  Keller  Schol¬ 
arship  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  $1000  per 
year  was  first  awarded  to  Robert 
Smithdas,  who  entered  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1946  and  was  graduated  cum 
laude  in  1950.  It  was  next  awarded  to 
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Richard  Kinney  and  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  college  course  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  deafness.  He  held 
it  for  two  and  one  half  years  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  requirements  for  the  B.  A. 
degree  at  Mount  Union  College  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  this  year. 

Results  of  the  Plan 

The  value  of  the  scholarship  program 
and  the  efficacy  with  which  it  has  been 
administered  is  proved  by  the  success 
of  many  graduates.  Some  have  obtained 
staff  positions  with  federal,  state  and 
jjrivate  social  agencies,  others  are  col¬ 
lege  teachers,  a  few  have  become  minis¬ 
ters,  judges  and  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  many  have  been  successful  in 
osteopathy,  other  professions  and  small 
businesses.  .\  few  of  them  are  not  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  for  which  they  were 
trained  but  these  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  their  college  work  has  been  helpful 
in  obtaining  employment. 

Naturally,  this  service  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  deeply  appreciated  by 
those  whose  opportunities  have  thus 
been  greatly  extended.  A  quotation 
from  a  recent  letter  must  suffice.  “It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  seen  fit  to  grant  me  a  third 
scholarship.  I  have  indicated  many 
times  .  .  .  how  grateful  I  am  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  it.  But  it  might  not  be  too  im¬ 
pertinent  for  me  to  say  how  much  I 
admire  the  broad,  idealistic  aspects  of 
the  Foundation  scholarship  program.  It 
is  good  because  it  contributes  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge,  and  because 
it  subsidizes  the  pursuit  of  truth.  And 
it  is  laudable  because  it  assists  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  equipping  themselves  to  provide 
for  their  own  security.  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  participant  in  such  a  program,  and 
to  have  been  selected  to  try  to  advance 
its  worthy  principles.  I  shall  try.” 


Air  Force  Photo 


Blind  Veteran 
Researcher 
for  Air  Force 

At  thf.  Human  Ri.souRt:ES  Research 
Center,  Lackland  .\ir  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  can  be  found  a  man 
who  exemplifies  the  often  repeated  fact 
that  the  seriously  handicapped  can  fill 
useful  and  important  jobs.  He  is  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Bottenberg,  a  personnel  re¬ 
search  and  selection  psychologist  at  the 
Center’s  Personnel  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  who  was  blinded  as  a  result  of 
wounds  received  during  World  War  11. 

,\t  the  laboratory’s  Aptitude  Meas¬ 
urement  Division,  Mr.  Bottenberg’s 
work  involves  the  study  of  the  ability 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  basic  trainees  to  solve 
complex  mechanical  problems.  The  end 
result  of  his  work  is  the  development 
of  experimental  tests  which  can  be 
used  to  predict  those  trainees  who  will 
successfully  complete  Air  Force  techni- 
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cal  school  training  and  be  proficient 
on  the  job.  His  work  also  includes  the 
improvement  of  the  content  of  Air 
Force  tests  already  in  use  and  the 
methods  of  using  them.  This  research 
actually  increases  the  pool  of  potenti¬ 
ally  skilled  manpower  available  to  the 
Air  Force,  a  basic  aim  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Bottenberg’s  duties  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  statistical  work  to  de¬ 
termine  from  experimental  test  results 
how  reliable  the  tests  are  and  whether 
they  can  be  considered  good  predictors 
of  aptitude  for  technical  training.  To 
facilitate  his  work,  a  braille  calculator 
is  being  obtained  for  Mr.  Bottenbcrg  by 
the  Human  Resources  Center  to  be  used 
as  an  aid  in  tabulating  data. 

I'he  Personnel  Research  Laboratory 
is  a  part  of  the  6561st  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Group,  one  of  six  research 
and  development  groups  and  three  de¬ 
tachments  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Center  headquarters,  located  at  Lack- 
land  AFB.  The  laboratory’  is  responsible 
for  conducting  research  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  use  of  manpower 
available  to  the  Air  Force. 

Personnel  Selection 

The  Center’s  over-all  job  or  mission 
is  to  conduct  psychological  research 
toward  improving  the  methods  of  se¬ 
lecting  and  training  men  and  women 
for  Air  Force  jobs.  Areas  of  research, 
in  addition  to  personnel  classification 
and  selection,  include  perceptual  and 
motor  skills  training,  pilot  and  radar 
observer  training,  armament  systems 
training,  technical  training,  and  crew 
training.  Research  in  these  areas  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Chanute  AFB,  Ill.,  Good- 
fellow  AFB,  Tex.,  Keesler  AFB,  Miss., 
Lowry  AFB,  Colo.,  Mather  AFB,  Calif., 
Randolph  AFB,  Tex.,  Sampson  AFB, 
N.Y.,  and  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 


Heading  the  operations  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  are  Colonel  Herbert  N.  Cowles,  com¬ 
mander,  and  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Melton, 
technical  director.  The  Center  is  a 
subordinate  unit  of  the  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Lieutenant  General  Donald 
L.  Putt  commands  ARDC. 

Mr.  Bottenberg,  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  entered  the  army  in  1943, 
and  after  his  training  was  assigned  to 
an  infantry  unit.  In  1945  the  63rd  Divi¬ 
sion,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  took 
part  in  a  general  assault  on  German 
fortified  positions  east  of  the  Rhine 
River.  It  was  during  this  assault  that  a 
mortar  shell  exploded  near  him.  A  frag¬ 
ment  from  the  shell  pierced  his  left 
temple,  passed  behind  his  forehead  and 
lodged  against  his  right  temple. 

The  optic  nerve  was  destroyed  by 
the  fragment  and  Mr.  Bottenberg  spent 
months  in  the  Avon,  Conn.,  Old  Farms 
rehabilitation  hospital  undergoing 
treatment  and  hospital  rehabilitation. 
He  was  released  from  the  hospital  on 
July  5,  1946. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
Mr.  Bottenberg  married  the  girl  he  had 
met  at  junior  college  in  Kansas  City 
prior  to  entering  the  service. 

Determined  to  finish  the  college  work 
that  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  he 
enteretl  the  University  of  Missouri.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  handicap  he  was  unable 
to  continue  his  studies  in  chemical  en¬ 
gineering,  so  he  switched  to  the  field  of 
psychology. 

Mr.  Bottenberg  then  entered  Stan¬ 
ford  University  where  he  completed  all 
the  work  toward  his  doctor’s  degree  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  dissertation  before  accept¬ 
ing  the  civil  service  job  at  Lackland 
last  June.  He  expects  to  finish  his  dis¬ 
sertation  soon. 

In  addition  to  being  accomplished  in 
the  use  of  braille,  Mr.  Bottenberg  is 
equally  adept  in  writing  out  messages 
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in  longhand.  He  possesses  a  remarkable 
memory  which  enables  him  to  point 
without  mistakes  to  illustrations  he  has 
written  on  a  blackboard  during  a  talk. 

In  the  months  that  he  has  w'orked  at 
Lackland,  Mr.  Bottenberg  has  come  to 


be  regarded  as  a  very  comjjetent  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  is  able  to  recall  compli¬ 
cated  mathematical  formulas  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bottenberg  and  his  wife,  Gene, 
have  three  small  daughters. 


Editorially  Speaking 

ETHICAL  MATURITY 


\Vhat  seemed  a  long  time  in  coming  a 
few  years  ago  with  respect  to  action 
concerning  unethical  practices  in  some 
nonprofit  service  organizations  for  the 
blind  has  now  become  reality. 

rhe  first  applications  for  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  .Seal  of  Good  Practice  have  been 
evaluated  by  the  committee  elected  to 
do  that  job,  and  by  the  time  this  is  in 
print  probably  more  than  a  dozen  agen¬ 
cies  will  have  acquired  the  official  seal 
attesting  to  the  high  quality  of  their 
operations. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  fund¬ 
raising  practices  of  any  philanthropic 
organization  that  the  general  public  is 
most  often  aware  of  questions  of  ethics. 
But  the  exploitation  of  individuals’ 
handicaps  is  equally  censurable  with 
fraudulent  fund-raising,  even  “for  a 
good  cause,”  and  is  condemned  by 
right-thinking  jjeople  as  a  violation  of 
personal  dignity  and  rights. 

The  concern  about  the  necessity  for 
some  kind  of  positive  action  to  protect 
blind  people  and  the  public  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  A.A.W.B.  nearly  three 
years  ago.  An  ever  deep)ening  conscience 


among  the  great  majority  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  had  led  to  that  action,  and 
has  gained  increasing  acceptance  to  this 
moment  of  a  code  designed  to  discour¬ 
age  unethical  practices  where  they  have 
existed,  and  ultimately  to  put  spurious 
agencies  out  of  business.  The  agencies 
represented  in  the  A.A.\V^B.  spoke  from 
the  strength  of  moral  rectitude  when 
they  voted  to  adopt  the  code.  By  in¬ 
ference  they  give  public  notice  of  their 
position,  and  it  is  logical  to  expect  that 
those  whose  operations  come  under  the 
purposes  intended  by  the  code  will  seek 
the  official  seal  of  good  practice  in  large 
numbers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  plan  is  demo¬ 
cratically  self-imposed  and  self-operated 
is  reason  for  confidence  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•A  sensitive  conscience,  great  integrity, 
sincerity  of  regard  for  the  needs  of 
blind  persons,  and  high-minded  leader¬ 
ship  have  brought  about  the  standards 
to  which  the  members  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
aspire.  As  we  see  it,  the  climate  of  ethics 
in  which  the  leading  agencies  and  their 
administrators  are  functioning  has 
never  been  more  salutary. 
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"MEN  TOWARD  THE  LIGHT" 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  jointly  announce  a 
list  of  thirteen  films  dealing  with  the 
problems,  and  solutions  for  them,  of 
blind  people.  The  films  constitute  a 
series  designed  for  television  and  group 
presentation;  yet  each  is  a  complete 
unit  in  itself  and  can  be  used  without 
reference  to  the  others.  Each  film  is 
about  13  minutes. 

Dramatic  and  compelling,  each  of 
the  films  portrays  in  a  gripping  manner 
some  asjject  of  blindness  and  suggests  a 
solution.  As  is  apparent,  therefore,  the 
series  is  specifically  planned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  familiarizing  the  public  with 
the  meaning  of  blindness,  the  limita¬ 
tions  it  imposes;  and  of  dispelling  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  blindness  and  blind 
people. 

Max  .\rman.  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  is  the  producer  of  the  series,  and 
Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public 
Education,  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  consultant.  The  narration 
is  by  John  Daly,  noted  TV  personality, 
and  by  Eva  LeGallienne,  famous  lady 
of  the  stage.  Photography  is  by  Charter 
Oak  Telepictures,  of  New  York.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  narration,  there  is  musical 
background.  Many  of  the  actors  are 
blind  people. 

These  are  not  staged  artificial  sophis¬ 
ticated  productions,  but  intended  to 
present  to  the  lay  viewer  a  true-to-life 
picture  of  the  services,  aids  and  advice 
available  to  the  blind;  they  reveal  what 
normal  lives  blind  people  can  live;  and 


what  sighted  people  can  do  to  educate 
themselves  about  the  subject  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  films  on 
blindness  have  ever  been  produced  for 
TV.  WTIX-T'V,  New  York,  will  run  the 
whole  series  on  a  w'eekly  schedule  of  13 
weeks  for  viewers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  Ijeginning  Sunday, 
March  14,  12:45  CBS-TV  is  also 

expected  to  run  it  soon.  The  ABC  na¬ 
tion-wide  network  will  run  the  first  film 
of  the  series,  “Man  With  a  Question,” 
written  by  Gregor  Ziemer,  at  a  date  to 
be  announced. 


Agencies  Arrange  Local  Showing 

Many  local  agencies  throughout  the 
country  will  be  desirous  of  procuring 
the  films  for  telecasting  over  their  local 
stations  and  for  group  showing  in  their 
public  relations  activities.  Arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  loan  or  purchase 
of  any  or  all  in  the  series.  Films  are  16 
mm.  The  loan  arrangement  is  for  a 
two- week  period;  the  rate,  $10.00  per 
film.  The  prices  of  films  purchased  are 
$40.00  per  film  in  black  and  white,  and 
$110.00  per  film  in  color  (No.'s  2  and  3 
only,  in  the  order  listed  below,  are  in 
color.)  Provision  can  be  made  for  local 
agencies  to  use  their  own  agency  slide 
and  referral  notices  in  connection  with 
their  local  showings.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained,  and  orders  placed, 
by  writing  to  the  .American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

“Men  Toward  the  Light”  is  the  name 
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of  the  series.  In  ordering,  they  should 
be  identified  by  number,  as  listed  here: 

1.  Man  With  a  Question 

Where  can  you  get  information  about 
blindness?  This  film  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

2.  Little  Men  and  Little  Women 
Blind  children  and  their  parents;  a 
complete  pre-school  program.  (Black 
and  white  or  color). 

3.  Eve  Of  Life 

The  aging  multiple-handicapped  blind, 
and  a  program  for  their  rehabilitation. 
(Black  and  white  or  color). 

-j.  Woman  of  the  House 

The  blind  housewife  at  home;  a  full, 
happy  day. 

5.  Man  of  the  House 

\  blind  man  is  not  helpless  in  his  own 
home. 

6.  Man  with  a  Chance 

Vocational  testing  and  training  help  to 
make  a  blind  man’s  life  a  normal  life. 


7.  When  You  Meet  a  Blind  Man 

What  should  you  do  when  you  meet  a 
blind  person? 

8.  Man  With  a  .Stick 

Blind  people  walk  about  freely:  but 
they  must  learn  how  to  do  it.  Watching 
them  learn  is  a  challenge. 

9.  Man  .Among  Men 

Blind  people  can  and  want  to  work. 
How  employment  opportunities  and 
placement  programs  help. 

10.  There  is  a  Silver  Lining 

The  deaf-blind  have  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  rehabilitation.  They  need  not 
be  “the  loneliest  people  on  earth.” 

1 1.  Man  at  Play 

Blind  people  need  and  love  recreation. 
Watch  them  at  play. 

12.  Man  VV'ith  a  Hobby 

Blind  people  appreciate  hobbies.  \  Day 
Center  helps  them  ride  their  hobby 
horses  effectively. 

13.  What  a  Blind  Man  .Sees 

What  the  human  eye  sees  under  various 
conditions  of  blinclness. 


SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  AWARDS 


Last  July  the  Twenty-seventh  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  adopted  a  Code  of 
Ethics  in  the  hope  that  this  w’ould  be 
a  forward  step  in  a  move  to  self-police 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  designed 
to  promote  general  improvement  in 
public  relations,  fund  raising  and  pro¬ 
gram  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time 
thus  to  protect  the  contributing  public 
and  the  blind  client  from  exploitation 
by  undesirable  elements  such  as  do  have 
a  way  of  insinuating  themselves  into 
many  fields  of  endeavor. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Code 
of  Ethics  the  convention  elected  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  under  the  chairmanship 


of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Delaw'are  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

This  committee  is  charged  wdth  the 
resjx>nsibility  of  receiving  applications 
for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice,  of  evalu¬ 
ating  them,  and  of  approving  and 
awarding  the  Seal  to  those  agencies 
found  to  be  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Code.  (The  Code  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  September,  1953,  issue  of 
the  New’  Outlook  for  the  Blind.) 

The  Code  Committee  has  held  several 
meetings  and  has  examined  a  number  I 
of  applications  for  the  Seal  and  is  now 
happy  to  release  the  following  names 
of  agencies  which  have  been  awarded 
the  Seal  for  a  one  year  period  effective 
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from  January  4,  1954.  These  agencies 
are: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Jewish 
Guild 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  W'^orkshop  for  the  Blind 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind 
Michigan  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Provisional  awards  of  the  Seal  of 
Ciood  Practice  have  been  granted  to: 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
BHnd 


Cambria  County  Branch 
Philadelphia  Branch 

The  Xexv  Outlook  for  the  Blind  will 
attempt  to  reject  monthly  on  all  sub¬ 
sequent  awards. 

As  awards  are  made,  the  information 
is  forwarded  to  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  to  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  both  of  whom  in 
turn  distribute  it  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  via  their  regular  channels. 

.All  agencies  who  desire  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  should  request  application  forms 
from  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General, 
The  .American  .Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  It,  New  York. 


Emmran  Haaoriatinn 
of  SJnrltPra  for  tlir 

Foun^r^  1895 
is  to  certify  that 


BRAILLE  INSriTUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


havin3  qualified  under  the  terms  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  this  Association, 
is  hereby  awarded  the 

of  l^rartire 

for  one  year  from  this  date. 
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O  Counselors  Guide;  How  to  Find  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Place  Blind  Persons  on 
Jobs  of  an  Industrial  Character  in  Non¬ 
industrial  Areas,  by  Hiram  Chappell, 
Washington,  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  1953.  (Rehabilitation 
Service  Series  No.  238.)  This  booklet 
lists  the  factors  which  govern  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  industry,  and  examples  of  the 
ty|>e  common  to  each  are  given.  Sources 
of  information  on  industries  located 
in  such  communities,  as  well  as  sources 
of  information  regarding  clients,  are 
outlined.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  indicating  methods  which  can 
be  effectively  used  in  assisting  the  client 
to  evaluate  his  own  abilities  and  select 
a  suitable  employment  objective.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  listed  of  jobs  of  industrial 
character  usually  found  in  non-indus¬ 
trial  areas  which  have  been  successfully 
performed  by  the  visually  handicapped. 

O  “The  Preschool  Blind  Child  and  His 
Needs,”  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  V.  20,  No.  2,  No¬ 
vember,  1953.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  children  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  10  years  is  pointed 
out,  and  the  resulting  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  information  on  the  training  of 
young  blind  children.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  briefly  the  needs  of  parents,  the 
needs  of  the  children,  objectives  of  serv¬ 
ices,  visiting  teachers,  day  nurseries,  res¬ 
idential  nurseries,  and  group  work  with 
parents,  and  states  that  he  believes  that 
the  continuing  services  of  visiting  pre¬ 
school  workers  are  essential,  and  only 
when  they  are  available  can  other  serv¬ 
ices  be  used  effectively.  A  bibliography 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


O  “Intelligence  Tests  for  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,”  by  Geraldine 
Scholl,  Exceptional  Children,  V.  20, 
No.  3,  December,  1953.  In  this  article, 
the  author  mentions  the  various  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  that  have  been  adapted  for 
the  visually  handicapped,  and  reports 
some  of  the  exjieriences  encountered  in 
the  use  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children,  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  past 
school  year.  She  describes  the  adapta¬ 
tions  that  were  found  necessary  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  test  to  this  type  of  student, 
and  attempts  an  evaluation  of  its  merits 
for  blind  and  partially  seeing  children. 
Because  the  test  was  administered  to 
only  23  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
7  to  14  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
any  valid  conclusions  about  the  use  of 
the  test. 

O  “Development  of  the  Infant  with 
Retrolental  Fibroplastic  Blindness,”  by 
Arnold  Gesell,  M.D.  The  Field  of  vi¬ 
sion,  V.  IX,  No.  1,  December  15,  1953. 
.-Mthough  uncomplicated  prematurity 
in  itself  does  not  seriously  change  the 
usual  course  of  behavioral  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  otherwise  healthy  infant. 
Dr.  Gesell  points  out  that  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  doubly  charged  w'ith  de¬ 
velopment  factors,  due  to  impairment 
of  vision  and  prematurity.  Various  fac¬ 
tors  musi;  be  taken  into  account  in  ap¬ 
praising  the  development  of  the  infant 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia,  but  a  case 
is  cited  briefly  to  indicate  that  this  con¬ 
dition  does  not  necessarily  produce 
permanently  serious  retardation.  Some 
guidance  suggestions  are  given  for  par¬ 
ents  of  blind  infants,  and  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  warning  not  to  let  the 
baby  retreat  into  himself  during  these 
fast  growing  months. 

O  “The  Blind  Man  Who  Brought  Light 
to  Egypt,”  by  Donald  Robinson,  Read- 
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er’s  Digest,  V.  64,  No.  381,  January  1954. 
This  is  the  story  of  Taha  Hussein,  a 
f)4-year-oltI  Egyptian  author  and  edu¬ 
cator,  who  for  30  years  has  led  the  fight 
against  ignorance  and  oppression  in  the 
Middle  East.  Blind  from  the  age  of 
three,  he  was  aw'arded,  at  the  age  of  24, 
the  first  Ph.D.  to  be  given  by  Cairo  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  on  a  committee  to  draft  a 
new  democratic  constitution  for  Egjypt. 

O  “The  Frequency  of  Physical  Disabil¬ 
ity  in  Children,”  by  Louise  S.  Barker, 
Maxine  Schoggen,  Phil  Schoggen,  and 
Roger  G.  Barker,  Child  Development, 
V.  23,  No.  3,  September  1952.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  reported  in  this  article  had 
two  aims:  (a)  to  compare  the  adequacy 
of  laymen,  teachers,  and  physicians  as 
sources  of  information  regarding  the 
frequency  of  physical  disability  in  chil¬ 
dren,  and  (b)  to  make  a  census  of  physi¬ 
cally  disabled  children  of  Jefferson 
(bounty,  Kansas.  The  survey  includes 
statistics  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

0  “The  Torment  and  Triumph  of 
Helen  Keller,”  by  Ethel  Delston,  World, 
V.  1,  No.  5,  January  1954.  A  summary 
of  Helen  Keller’s  life  and  career,  stress¬ 
ing  her  triumph  over  seemingly  insur¬ 


mountable  obstacles.  Her  world  travels 
and  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of 
many  countries  are  related,  and  the 
honors  that  have  been  awarded  her. 

O  “  ‘I  Ski,  Though  Blind,’  ”  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Fischer,  Ski  magazine,  V.  18,  No. 
4,  January  1954.  The  author  recounts 
his  reasoning  that,  having  exjierienced 
the  possibility  of  skiing  back  to  camp 
one  snowy  night  with  vision  nearly  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  in  the  darkness  and 
snow  storm,  in  the  days  before  his  blind¬ 
ness,  the  blindness  he  incurred  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  service  in  World  War  II  need 
not  prevent  his  continuing  his  favorite 
s{x>rt.  He  describes  the  methods  of  the 
learning  period  and  the  continuing 
technique  a  blind  skier  must  use.  A 
companion-guide  is  required  to  break 
trail  and  to  lead  by  voice  and  by  swish 
of  skis,  and  practice  is  required  to  learn 
to  follow’  the  track  by  the  feel  of  the 
snow’.  Skiing  by  groups  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  in  various  formations,  is  described. 
.\n  editorial  comment  states  that  “ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  blind  skiing 
may  l)e  obtained  by  writing  either  to 
the  author  at  Geusaugasse  8,  Vienna  III, 
.Austria,  or  to  Dr.  Fischer’s  cousin,  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Beck,  461  Crestwood  Road, 
Fairfield,  Conn.” 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 
AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Aciwe  Games  for  the  Blind — by  Dr.  Charles 

E.  Buell.  Published  by  the  author.  74  pp. 

4  pictures. 

Rkviewed  by 
JOHN  HORDINE.S* 

[Editor's  Note;  This  book  is  a  reprint  of  Chap¬ 
ters  2.  6,  7,  9,  10  of  Dr.  Buell’s  Sfjorts  for 
the  Blind,  first  published  in  1947.  We  are 
glad  to  publish  the  present  review  of  this 
solume  in  order  that  the  field  may  know 
of  it  and  may  have  a  reviewer’s  evaluation.] 

Dr.  Buell  has  been  in  blind  school 
work  for  many  years,  and  is  at  present 
Director  of  .Athletics,  California  .School 
for  the  Blind.  He  writes  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  problems  that  confront  both 
a  teacher  and  a  student  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  He  jxjints  out  that  there  are 
about  5,5(K)  blind  children  in  residential 
schools  and  one  thousand  in  public 
school  classes  throughout  the  nation. 
Fhe  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  more  active  participation  of 
sightless  pupils  in  sports  and  recreation. 
He  points  out  the  carry-over  value  that 
can  be  taken  into  post-school  life. 

The  seventy-four-page  pajjer  bound 

•  Mr.  Hordines  is  Director  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 


and  illustrated  booklet  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  athletic  competition  for 
sightless  individuals.  Sixty-five  active 
games  are  described,  sixty-three  dif¬ 
ferent  tyjjes  of  contests  are  listed,  and 
forty  relays  are  explained.  There  is  also 
a  chapter  on  outstanding  blind  athletes, 
past  and  present,  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  athletic 
world. 

riie  author  describes  new  successes 
in  sports  at  the  New  A^ork  Institute, 
such  as  archery,  golf,  giant  volley  ball, 
crew  (rowing),  MacCall  baseball,  and 
trampoline  activities.  Included  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  program  of  badge  tests  that 
should  help  motivate  pupils  to  practice 
gymnastics  after  school  hours. 

The  entire  booklet  is  well  written. 
It  should  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in 
handicapped  work,  es|>ecially  those  in 
public  or  residential  schools  where 
physical  education  activities  are  few  or 
non-existent. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  visualize 
students  participating  in  many  of  the 
different  sports  listed.  More  photo¬ 
graphs  would  have  helped  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  to  better  understand  how  handi¬ 
capped  people  can  participate  in 
various  sports  and  games. 

Taken  in  its  entirety.  Dr.  Buell’s  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  field  of  spe¬ 
cialized  physical  education.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  statistics  show  that  blindness 
among  youths  and  adults  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Therefore,  careful  guidance  in 
physical  activity,  for  this  group,  is  just 
as  necessary  as  for  people  with  all  capa¬ 
bilities. 
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Cleveland  Society’s  New  Shop  Building 


1954,  the  sons.  In  addition  to  manufacturing,  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  held  shop  serves  also  as  a  work  training  cen- 
open  house  at  its  new  industrial  shop  ter  and  is  used  as  a  training  facility  by 
building  at  2275  East  55th  Street.  This  the  State  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
new  building  is  an  addition  to  the  old  the  Blind. 

shops  which  have  been  completely  mod-  The  old  building  contained  21,261 
ernized  and  relighted.  The  new  build-  square  feet;  the  new  building  adds 
ing  is  constructed  on  the  property  given  25,993  square  feet,  or  a  total  now  of 

to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Caesar  A.  Gras-  47.254  square  feet.  Incorpiorated  in  the 

selli  in  1918,  and  in  order  to  make  new  building  are  very  modern  locker 

room  for  it  the  Grasselli  house,  which  room  facilities  for  both  men  and  women, 

was  built  in  1882,  was  dismantled.  This  a  medical  room,  modem  office  space,  a 
house  had  served  as  the  headquarters  large  loading  dock,  and  a  garage  area 
ol  the  Society  until  1951,  at  which  time  sufficient  to  house  eight  trucks, 
the  Social  Service  headquarters  were  The  new  building  was  built  at  an 
moved  to  1958  East  93rd  Street.  approximate  cost  of  $283,(X)o.  A  very 

The  new  shop  building  houses  five  modern  kitchen  and  lunch  room  are 
different  operating  departments,  the  provided  for  use  of  the  employees,  and 
Retail  Sales  Department,  and  the  offices  an  attractive  lounge  has  been  developed 
of  the  (Concession  Stand  Program.  The  as  a  smoking  area  for  rest  periods.  This 

shop  now  employs  qo  blind  people  new  building  should  enable  the  Society 

daily  but  the  new  space  will  provide  to  be  increasingly  helpful  to  a  larger 
space  for  the  employment  of  180  per-  number  of  blind  jjeople  in  the  area. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  GETS  BRAILLE  PRESS 


Those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  services  for  the  blind 
throughout  Latin  America  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
braille  textbooks  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  lack  of  magazines  and 
general  literature  for  adult  use.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  two  main  reasons 
for  these  shortages. 

Firstly,  the  allocation  of  braille  sym¬ 
bols,  particularly  for  contractions  and 
abbreviations,  varied  from  country  to 
country.  I'hus  literature  published  at 
any  of  the  few  functioning  braille  print¬ 
ing  houses  had  a  highly  restricted  cir¬ 
culation,  generally  being  confined  to 
within  the  country  of  origin. 

Secondly,  the  total  output  that  could 
be  achieved  by  all  existing  plants  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  total  need. 

During  the  last  two  years  steps  have 
been  taken  to  meet  and  overcome  these 
problems  and  to  ensure  a  fuller  and 
wider  dissemination  of  braille  books 
and  magazines  throughout  the  area. 
At  the  Montevideo  Conference  on 
Spanish-Portuguese  Braille  held  under 
UNESCO’S  auspices  in  December,  1951, 
full  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the 
future  allocation  of  braille  symbols,  in¬ 
cluding  the  controversial  field  of  con¬ 
tractions  and  abbreviations.  .\s  a  result, 
books  published  in  Caracas  and  Buenos 
Aires,  may  now  be  read  intelligibly  by 
blind  readers  in  any  Spanish  speaking 
country. 

Early  in  1953  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  New  York,  and 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 


Mich.,  agreed  to  jointly  finance  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  braille 
printing  plant  in  Mexico  City,  whose 
output  would  Ije  sufficient  to  serve  the 
requirements  of  all  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  The  government  of 
Mexico  agreed  to  allocate  space  within 
the  newly  constructed  Institute  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  while  the 
Junior  League  of  Mexico  City  under¬ 
took  to  accept  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  plant’s  operation.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  the  project  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  modern 
principles  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
granted  six-month  fellowships  in  the 
United  States  to  Mrs.  Consuelo  Hidalgo 
who  will  direct  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  shorter  study  tour  to  Mrs. 
Janet  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Junior 
League’s  AV^elfare  Committee.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  tx>th  students  included  de¬ 
tailed  study  and  training  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

The  shipment  of  braille  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials,  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  students’  return  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  has  now  been  completed  and  in¬ 
stallation  is  now  in  progress.  The  gifts 
of  the  two  U.S.  Foundations  include 
a  press,  two  stereotyping  machines, 
book  and  magazine  stitching  machines, 
metal  printing  plates,  paper  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment.  The  project  promises 
an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  that  have  formerly  been  de¬ 
nied  the  braille  readers  of  Central 
America. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  I)r.  Newel  Perry,  noted  leader  and  pio¬ 
neer  in  work  for  the  blind,  retired  in  De¬ 
cember,  1953,  as  president  of  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  honored  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  Over  100  per¬ 
sons,  including  many  legisaltors,  attended 
the  affair. 

Dr.  Perry’s  philosophy  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  statements  he  gave  the  press:  “I 
have  had  more  fun  out  of  life  than  lots  of 
people.  .  .”  and  “1  guess  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  nerve.  1  didn’t  want  to  give  up  a  thing 
just  because  I  was  blind.  For  the  blind, 
defeatism  can  be  a  disease.” 

Dr.  Perry’s  career  is  proof  that  he  “never 
gave  up  a  thing”  because  of  his  blindness. 
He  attended  Berkeley  high  school,  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  California,  Zurich  and  Munich 
(where  he  got  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics)  and 
directed  the  advanced  studies  at  California 
School  for  the  Blind  for  34  years.  He 
founded  the  California  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Perry  was  in  Europe 
that  he  became  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind.  From  the  beginning  he  challenged 
the  then-prevailing  attitude  that  nothing 
much  could  be  done  for  the  blind.  He  also 
became  convinced  that  the  education  of 
blind  children  must  begin  very  early.  In 
1907  he  persuaded  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  read¬ 
ers  for  blind  students  in  universities  and 
colleges.  He  then  went  to  California  where 
he  succeeded  in  getting  similar  legislation 
enacted. 

His  next  task  was  two-fold:  convincing 
the  employers  of  California  that  the  blind 
could  do  useful,  gainful  work,  and  getting 
aid  for  the  needy  blind.  Today  there  are 
more  than  1000  blind  persons  employed  in 
California.  When  Dr.  Perry  began  his  cam¬ 
paign  there  was  only  one  blind  man  gain¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  state. 


At  the  banquet  in  his  honor.  Dr.  Perry 
said:  “The  blind  need  to  be  trained  early 
to  have  audacity,  nerve  and  courage  .  .  . 
they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation  like 
everybody  else.” 

O  .\n  estimated  i4,<kx)  men  and  women  in 
Kansas  alone  are  losing  their  sight  from 
glaucoma.  Dr.  Franklin  Foote  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  reported  recently. 

Dr.  Foote  also  reported  that  the  national 
average  loss  of  sight  through  glaucoma  is 
3,500  every  year. 

Glaucoma  is  a  “sneak  thief  of  sight,”  Dr. 
Foote  declared,  “because  it  steals  vision  ^  ^ 
slowly,  often  without  obvious  symptoms.” 

Dr.  Foote  also  stressed  that  the  growth 
of  the  incidence  of  blindness  due  to  glau¬ 
coma  is  going  on  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
medical  research.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
not  nearly  enough  money  is  being  provided 
for  research,  saying,  “Every  year  our  country 
pays  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  compensation  and  care  for  the  blind — 
yet  we  spend  only  Si,5<x).ooo  on  research 
and  sight  conservation.” 

O  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  .Association  for 
almost  eight  years,  has  resigned  from  that 
position  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
writing. 

.A  B-24  bomber  pilot  during  World  War 
H,  Greenwood  was  blinded  when  Hak  en¬ 
tered  the  cockpit  of  his  plane  while  he  was 
on  a  bombing  run  over  Central  Europe.  He 
was  hospitalized  at  V’alley  Forge  and  at 
.Avon-Old  Farms. 

While  at  .Avon,  he  helped  found  the 
BV.A,  and  served  on  the  first  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  He  became  the  BV.A’s  first  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  when  that  position  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  spring  of  1946. 

Greenwood  has  long  been  interested  in  a 
career  as  a  writer.  While  at  .Avon  in  1945, 
he  wrote  “In  Wonderland,”  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Magazine 
and  reprinted  in  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

BV.A  President  William  W.  Thompson 
has  appointed  BVA  BULLETIS  Editor 
Irvin  P.  Schloss  as  -Acting  Executive  Di¬ 
rector. 
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O  News  from  Kansas  indicates  active  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  de¬ 
partment  under  the  leadership  of  Division 
Director  Harry  Hayes. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Boyle  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  department  as  a  rehabilitation 
counselor.  Miss  Boyle  will  work  in  the  24- 
county  area  in  northeast  and  central  Kan¬ 
sas.  She  began  her  duties  on  December  1, 
1953.  Her  appointment  brings  to  four  the 
number  of  rehabilitation  counselors  now 
working  for  the  department.  The  others 
include  Herbert  Dyer,  Wichita,  Doral  West. 
Garden  City,  and  Gerald  Green,  Kansas 
City. 

Miss  Boyle  is  a  graduate  of  Washburn 
University  and  for  11  years  worked  with 
the  State  Employment  Service,  both  in  the 
state  and  Topeka  offices.  Previously  she 
was  a  school  teacher  and  did  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  the  University  of  Kansas 
Extension  Division. 

O  Plans  for  a  new  dormitory  for  blind 
girls  at  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  have  been  approved  by  the  gov¬ 


ernor’s  office  and  $336,000  is  available  for 
the  construction. 

The  new  dormitory  will  make  space  avail¬ 
able  for  80  blind  girls  and  three  house¬ 
mothers.  The  building  itself  will  also  con¬ 
tain  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall  facilities 
for  all  the  school’s  blind  students. 

The  dormitory  will  be  connected  by  an 
underground  tunnel  to  the  rest  of  the 
campus  so  that  the  children  will  not  have 
to  contend  with  traffic. 

O  Two  .\meritan  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
publications,  Hobbies  of  Blind  Persons,  by 
Charles  G.  Ritter,  and  Federal  Legislation 
concerning  Blind  Persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Insular  Possessions,  by  Helga 
Lende,  have  been  published  in  braille  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  placed  in  the 
distributing  libraries  for  the  blind.  Persons 
wishing  to  own  braille  copies  can  obtain 
them  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  for  $1.90,  for  the  hobbies 
booklet,  and  80  cents  for  the  one  on  legis¬ 
lation. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


In  this,  our  20th  .Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 
that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 

We  now  carry  in  stock  over  200  different  articles, 

'  all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  earn  more  money  for  you  and  your 
clients. 

VVe  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 
latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 
items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 
greater  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurscs,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combeases.  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
^2-page  cataiogue. 
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CAIRO  CENTER  A  YEAR  UNDER  WAY 


Ari  HUR  N.  Magill,  Superintendent  of  So  successful  was  Mr.  Magill’s  assign- 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  ment  in  Cairo,  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 

Blind,  has  returned  from  his  assign-  ernment  has  asked  him  to  return  next 

ment  for  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  fall  to  help  with  further  training  and 
Administration  as  first  director  of  the  development  plans  for  the  center.  Mean- 
Demonstration  Center  for  the  Blind  in  while,  he  will  return  to  his  old  post  as 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Na- 

This  Demonstration  Center  for  the  tional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind,  designed  to  serve  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East, 
was  established  by  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  help  of  the  UN  Techni¬ 
cal  Assistance  Administration.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
gill  first  took  up  his  duties  there  in 
january  1953.  He  has  spent  the  last  18 
of  his  43  years  working  for  the  blind. 


Home  Teaching  Program 

“I  feel  very  happy  with  what  has  been 
done  at  the  center  the  first  year,”  Mr. 
Magill  said  at  UN  headquarters  in 
New  York,  where  he  reported  on  the 
year’s  work.  “We  have  laid  out  the 
foundations  for  an  over-all  program 


Egypt  wai  an  important  stop  in  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  in  the  Near  East  countries  made  by  Helen 
Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson  in  1952.  With  them  are  shown  His  Excellency  Zaki  AM  Pasha,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Egyptian  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  Mme.  Marzouk,  Minister  of  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  Social  Services. 
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to  help  the  blind,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  eventually  in  other  Arab  states. 
True.,  we’re  just  starting  but  already, 
through  the  home-teaching  program  for 
instance,  we’ve  been  able  to  contact 
600  blind  persons  in  their  homes  and 
offer  them  help.  Once  this  thing  gets 
started,  it  will  snowball  throughout 
the  Middle  East.” 

75,000  Blind  in  Egypt 

The  1947  census  showed  that  there 
were  75,000  blind  in  Egypt  alone.  The 
incidence  of  blindness  is  very  high  in 
the  Middle  East.  Despite  public  health 
measures,  the  figures  are  still  high — 
about  four  in  1000  persons,  compared 
with  one  in  1000  in  the  United  States. 

I’lie  center  is  considered  a  pilot  pro¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Magill  explained.  This  year, 
the  center’s  braille  printing  press  has 
published  textbooks  in  Arabic  braille 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  first  braille 
lending  library  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  being  developed. 

There  are  four  main  asj>ects  of  the 
center’s  work: 

1.  \  model  school  where  blind  chil¬ 
dren  will  receive  a  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  for  sighted  children 
in  ordinary  schools.  About  56  young¬ 
sters  aged  between  six  and  15  are  at¬ 


tending  school  in  the  center  at  present. 

2.  A  home-training  program  for  per¬ 
sonnel  who  will  help  the  blind  in  their 
homes.  Already  13  have  been  trained 
for  this  project. 

3.  An  employment  service,  which  will 
provide  a  workshop  at  the  center  and 
will  also  encourage  the  blind  to  work 
at  home.  In  addition,  the  center  will 
try  to  find  jobs  for  the  blind  in  indus¬ 
try — in  perfumery  plants,  for  instance, 
or  soft-drink  factories. 

4.  A  regional  center  will  train  per¬ 
sonnel  to  work  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
in  other  Arab  states. 

TAA  Contribution 

The  UN  Technical  Assistance  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  program  includes  three 
experts,  three  fellowships  for  nationals, 
braille  printing  equipment,  a  year’s 
supply  of  material  for  printing,  and 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  educational 
and  home-training  equipment.  This  year 
TA.\  will  provide  some  shop  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Egyptian  government  pro¬ 
vides  the  Center’s  annual  operating 
budget,  including  the  spacious  three- 
story  building,  which  houses  dormi¬ 
tories,  classrooms,  vocation  and  handi¬ 
craft  workshops,  and  auditorium  and 
administrative  offices. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

Buy  COM  CO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  of  the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
for  the  article  written  especially  for  the 
Xew  Outlook,  describing  the  remarkable 
work  of  Robert  A.  Bottenberg,  personnel 
psychologist  at  the  Human  Resources  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Lackland  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mr.  Bottenberg  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association. 

[osEPH  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  who  contributes  the 
article  on  the  possibilities  in  the  study  of 
ornithology  by  blind  children,  is  at  present 
an  instructor  of  Biology  at  the  Adams  State 
College  in  .Alamosa,  Colorado.  He  has  also 
spent  a  year  as  instructor  of  laboratory  at 
Denver  University.  He  received  his  B.S. 
degree  at  St.  Louis  University  in  Michigan 
and  his  M.S.  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  is  at  present  working  on  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  During  his 
other  activities  Mr.  Daniel  has  also  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  youth  service  work  and  in 
activities  for  blind  youth. 

■Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of 
•America,  who  writes  about  the  work  of 
that  organization  and  its  future  plans,  is 
well-known  in  the  field  of  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  public  relations.  He  has  charted 
new  projects  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Music  Institute,  developed  them  into  pro¬ 
grams  of  significant  national  importance. 
Mr.  Gorson  is  a  writer  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience,  specializing  in  articles  on  various 
aspects  of  social  service. 

Esther  L.  Middlew'ood  contributes  a  fine 
paper  delivered  originally  before  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Annual  Parent  Institute  and  Play 
School  for  parents  and  their  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children,  in  Michigan.  She  has  many 
years’  experience  in  work  with  children;  she 
took  her  training  at  the  Kalamazoo  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  and  later  was  employed  by 
the  Muskegon  Child  Guidance  Clinic  as  a 


psychiatric  social  worker,  and  is  at  present 
director  of  the  Michigan  State  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  Miss  Middlewocxi  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.  A  and  M.  A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  is  now  working 
there  for  her  dcKtorate. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Teacher's  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind 
Children  and  later  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  is  secretary  of  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee.  He  is  now  an  edu¬ 
cational  consultant  of  the  Foundation  and 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  special  projects. 


Obituary 


Ci.are:nce  Hawkes,  84-YEAR-oLD  blind 
poet  and  lecturer,  died  in  a  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  hospital  on  January  19,  1954. 
During  his  long  and  busy  lifetime,  the 
‘‘blind  poet  of  Hadley”  published  53 
books  and  spent  25  years  lecturing  on 
the  Chautauqua  circuit.  His  btxjks  were 
translated  into  many  languages,  includ¬ 
ing  his  autobiography  ‘‘The  Light  That 
Never  Failed.”  Several  of  his  published 
works  were  also  printed  in  braille.  Some 
were  also  recorded  on  the  Talking 
Book,  most  notable  of  which  was  ‘‘Hit¬ 
ting  the  Dark  Trail.” 

Mr.  Hawkes  lost  his  left  leg  at  the 
age  of  nine  from  an  ankle  injury.  When 
he  was  thirteen  he  lost  his  eyesight  in  a 
hunting  accident. 

Despite  his  dual  handicap,  Mr. 
Hawkes,  equipped  with  what  he  called 
his  ‘‘three  P’s — patience,  pluck  and  pier- 
severance,”  went  on  to  a  successful  lit¬ 
erary  career.  But  that  success  never 
brought  him  financial  wealth.  Of  this 
he  once  said,  ‘‘I  have  never  made  more 
than  a  living  by  my  books,  but  they 
have  made  many  good  friends  and  my 
friends  are  gold.” 
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CLASSmiD  CORNtR 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  art  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  75  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  desired  by  single  man  (sighted)  in  in¬ 
stitution  or  school  for  the  blind.  B.S.  degree  in 
Education,  eight  years  experience  with  the 
blind  as  supervisor;  teacher  in  shop  and  aca¬ 
demic  subjects;  also  public  school  teaching 
and  summer  camp  exfierience.  Now  employed 
but  seeks  contacts  for  advancement  next  Sep¬ 
tember  or  before.  Further  details  supplied. 
Write  Box  z-D,  New  Outlook. 


A  VACANCY  WILL  OCCUR  on  April  I,  1954,  for  a 
Senior  Instructor  and  Business  Manager  at  the 
largest  blind  institution  in  South  .Africa  em¬ 
ploying  over  150  blind  African  men  and 
women.  The  trades  at  present  taught  are  cane 
work,  mattress  making,  brush  and  broom  mak¬ 
ing,  including  pan-work.  The  salary  scale  will 
be  that  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  namely  £600  with  annual  increase  of 
£20  to  a  total  of  £720  plus  statutory  cost-of- 
living  allowance  of  £i4-4-8d  (a  beginning  total 
of  $180  monthly);  but  the  controlling  society 
is  prepared  to  consider  a  supplementary  allow¬ 
ance  to  a  highly  qualified  candidate  who  is 
capable  of  training  .African  craftsmen  as  fore¬ 
man-instructors.  For  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  work,  service  conditions  and  trans¬ 
port  allowance,  address  New  Outlook  Box  j-D 


Position  open  for  psychiatric  social  worker  to 
be  responsible  for  intensive  case  work  with 
parents  of  children  in  residential  treatment 
center  for  emotionally  disturbed  preschool 
blind  children,  as  well  as  with  parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  non-residential  home  counseling  and 
day  nursery  school  programs.  Opportunity  to 
do  play  therapy  if  training  is  adequate.  Worker 
will  have  psychiatric  supervision  and  will  be 
part  of  complete  clinical  team.  Master’s  degree 
required  as  well  as  outstanding  qualities  of 
personality.  Apply  to  Miss  Eunice  L.  Kenyon, 
Executive  Director,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
20,  Mas.sarhusetts. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

The  Original  Cane  for  the  Blind. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflcctant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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